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That MORSE’S MOTTLED is the Greatest Laun- 
dry Soap in America? Then you should 
remember that MORSE’S HELIO- | 
TROPE is the very best Toilet ‘ 
Soap you can buy. 
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(Under same management), issues all kinds of Accident Policies 
at Iowest rates. 
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Authorized Capital, $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 respectively, 


OFFICERS: 


PRESIDENT, 
Rt. Hon, SIR JOHN A, MACDONALD, P.C., G.C.B. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., President Bank of Toronto. 
WILLIAM BELL, Esq., Organ Manufacturer, Guelph. 
S. F. McKINNON, Esq., Wholesale Millinery, Toronto. 


GONSULTING ACTUARY, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, - - - New York. 


JOHN F. BLLIS, - - - Managing Director. | ginest Assortment of Christmas Groceries in Canada. 


The attractive features and popular plans of this well-known Company present 
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OUTGROWN. 


OW I loved him. Thoughts of him filled my 
days, and unconsciously my nights. 

We were affinities ; of that we were both 
assured. Fate had brought us together from 
afar, and we had met with a thrill, which, 
though we now knew each other for three 
years, never failed to tell that the magnetic 
current had not exhausted itself. 

Was not he my ideal? Was he not tender 
yet imperious, loving yet fierce. With decision 
of character and that manliness which fasci- 
nates a woman, and without which a man can 

no more hold a fine, high-minded woman, than can she who is not gracious 
and womanly, hold a man of character. 

How the days sped along. Surely they sped “on shoes of felt,” as Carlyle 
said, so softly they glided on for us two lovers. And my woman’s heart was 
almost daily made to rejoice over gifts which my lover laid at my feet ; royal 
gifts, that a princess might have envied. Diamonds, for he had wealth, ex- 
quisite drops of the dew of the sea, pearls, for “ my beautiful sea-shell ears,” he 
whispered. 

He said he chose pearls for my ring and ears because they seemed to him 
more fitting for our love; not cold and glittering and ever changing like the 
brilliant diamond, but white and soft and constant, symbolic of perfect love 
Oh, it was a dream such as woman never dreamed before. 

You who are cynical will say it was sweet because, that purchaser of all 
things, love, friendship, honor almost, gold ; was at my command. But I knew 
that such love as ours, God-given as it was, depended not upon the poor mater- 
ial things for its existence. It would burn on, spite of obstacles and because of 
sacrifice. 

How I feasted on his love; how passionately I returned it. Not a 
day but we were together. We read together, we talked. What did we talk 
of? Who does not know those personal nothings upon which lovers feed, weak- 
ening, demoralizing, perpetual “ you” and “I” and “we.” True he did not like 
music, and music was a part of my very life. He abominated the philosophers 
and I read only philosophy and history ; but then, I was willing to do as all 
women must do, if they would keep close the man they love, I paid him the 
delicate flattery of ever making my wishes secondary to his, of taking an 
interest, a hearty interest, in all of my lover's plans, desires and tastes. He 
liked Dickens, Dickens bored me insufferably ; but I read Dickens with him. 

I never demanded of him that he attend a concert with me, but always 
arranged to go with a “lady friend,” as cheap people say, because he was fiercely 
jealous of me, and thought me coquetting if I ever smiled in the presence of 
another man, This tyranny was a delight to me. It was, I believed, an ever- 
present proof of that intense love for which I hungered. 
of love, we two, why should we not- fearlessly enter into the compact, marriage, 
For us it could be only a sacrament, a 
We would be “ mental 


And we were made up 


which brings misery to most people ? 
perpetual communion of souls, hearts and minds. 
comrades, spiritual affinities and physical mates.” 

He, Rex, my love, was all in all to me. I was selfish about him, as he was 
about me, and I demanded to know of him, whence each step, what were his 
thoughts, and not an aim, an ambition, but I wished to share it. I would be 
his helpmate, that abused word would take on new meaning ; I would share 
with him alike his sorrows as his joys, and not ambition, social demands, nor 
public work, those interests that draw so many a wife from her home, should 
come between my love and me. 
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I had a voice which, as I have hinted, he, Rex, could not enjoy, but he was 
generous, and when my parents and friends advised a season’s study with 
Lamperti, and a-tour of the old world, my king opened not only his dear kind 
heart, but his purse ; and my trunk, my traveling bag, my handsomest rugs and 
appointments were all of his purchasing, because, he said: “I 
think that it is I, who have made you comfortable, and when far away from me, 
there will be these inanimate reminders of me.” 

As though I needed a reminder, other than my heart, in whose most sacred 
niche there was a shrine, wherein rested his image. Every day the post bore 
its little message to my love, each hour I thought “if only he were here, that 
my eyes might not in selfishness rest alone on these wonders.” 

“ Time, silence and absence are pitiless destructives,” says the author. We 
two lovers proved the untruth of this ghastly motto ; our love thrived and grew 
clearer, greater, finer, on the very diet we fed to it. 
passed, I, with all the beautiful sights on which my eyes had rested, spite of 
brilliant social attentions, and of the admiration of courteous, polished men 
thought only with a thrill of my love at home, and famished fora sight of his 
dear face and the tones of his melodious voice. 

I was going home. Changed. Yes, travel changes every,one ; and when 
we let the loved one go, we must know in our hearts that he or she will return 
to us changed. There was a growth away from us, there were new minds to 
touch, new magnetic influences, a new- point of view, a new perspective ; and the 
home coming must find us drawn nearer together, or drifted a little apart, but 
change and growth has surely come. 

Let me warn the woman who wishes to hold her husband, to absent herself 
from him only long enough to make him unpleasantly feel her absence, not so 
long that his liberty has become more enjoyable than his fetters, be these latter 


will love to 


And when a year had 


ever so welcome and golden. 

Changed, I knew I was. But there burned this one great spark, my love, 
as steadfastly and as clearly as when it was new. So soon I would be clasped 
in his arms, those arms that folded about me, with the strength of iron and the 
loving tenderness of a mother. 

I will tell nothing of the slow homeward journey, of the heart pangs I had 
as I sat on deck at night and permitted the Professor, a cultivated musician, to 
talk tome. All this seemed sacrilege ; it seemed treachery, that I could even 
tolerate it; that I enjoyed it was criminal almost. 

We landed at last. 
with anguish, must end. 
of flowers and jewels for me. 

I was glad to see him, but not so happy as I had thought to be. Why was 
he not so tall as he had been? Why was he changed? Why did it sting mee 
that on the homeward drive, his voice, his address, his manner, all were so 
This was the most 


Every journey, however slow, however sweet, or fraught 
And there was my lover with beaming eyes, and gifts 


changed. Or was the change in myself? I could not tell. 
miserable moment of my life ; and he, too, felt the want of the true ring in me: 

As the days, those time-markers, went by, we tried to return to the soul-to- 
soul loafs. We read together; his voice jarred upon me. We talked ; his 
different views of life made my heart turn sick with impatience. Suddenly it 
all seemed ghastly, hopeless, horrible. I knew why. But how could I tell the 
true soul, the loving man, who yet was all tenderness to me, and who urged that 
Whose had I 


the wedding day should be appointed, that I was no longer his. 
What was it? 
Ask the fates who, spite of struggles and pullings against the current, plan 


become ? 
our lives for us. I knew not then, I know not now. I had outgrown this 
man for whom I had believed God alone made me; and what availed me tear- 
ful nights and prayers and fears. Love is not compulsory, and I could no more 
bid my love return, than can the limb broken from the sculptor’s marble, be- 
Pitiful truth. Sad reality. Sorrowful 


LOUISE MARKSCHEFFEL 


come again a part of the beautiful statue. 
Knowledge, Outgrown. 
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“ANGELS EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR.” 
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ORE than a century and a quarter has passed since that 
summer afternoon when the lengthening shadows lay upon 
the meadows by the River St. Charles. Then, as now, with 

sinuous curves, flowed this slow stream toward the south, where, between the 

high banks, gloomy with ancient pines, rolled the broad St. Lawrence, and 
where, upon her grey rocks, sat old Quebec, frowning with all her guns upon 
the English ships below her. 

The meadow lands, brown with hay and green with unripe wheat, sweeping 
to the river, were intercepted at its banks by irregular lines of trees. Beach 
leaves trembled in the soft air, and here and there a tall pine stood straight 
beneath the drifting clouds. Beyond, green ranks of corn fronted the stream. 
Toward the west, in a semi-circle of trees, stood the grey chateau, and scattered 
over the seigniory were the whitewashed cottages of the Aaditants. 

Over the meadow, ripe for harvest, two great oxen drew a clumsy cart, and 
mounted therein, Mother Leblanc received the hay trom her strong-armed 
daughter, Jeanne. Following them went old Father André, laboriously raking 
up the scattered hay, pausing frequently to lean upon his staff. Two women, 
at a short distance, were mowing with scythes. 

Across the field, where the tired women worked, came a maiden lithe and 
beautiful as Diana, bearing water for the toilers, and singing blithe as a lark ; 
but the song died on her lips, and in silence she handed the jug to Jeanne, who 
neglected to drink therefrom, as they all listened with quick glances, one to the 
other, while the sound of distant cannon grew louder and became continuous— 
the guns of the battle of the Montmorenci. 

Meanwhile, where a tall pine reached its branches far out over the stream, 
sat a graceful woman with a blonde Englishman. His right arm was still 
bound in a sling, because of a wound yet unhealed. The piercing eyes of an 
Indian watched them from a distant hazel copse. The Englishman had been 
taken captive by this Indian, who had brought him to the chateau to be tended 
by the women till his wounds should heal ; when, as he said, he would take him 
to his village to make a warrior ofhim. The ugly old Indian 
seemed to have conceived a strange affection for the hand- 
some young Englishman; at any rate he treated him with 
grave courtesy—called him “my son” and gave him no 





opportunity for escape. At this time the 
Englishman was speaking bitterly in his charm- 
ing broken French, of his captivity and his 
longing to return to his regiment, and when 
he paused in his impatient speech, a dark 
frown wrinkled his brow. The woman bent 
the bewildering light of her amber eyes upon 
him. \ 
** Ah, Monsieur,” she said, with a caress- \ 
ing cadence, “you would get yourself killed ~~ 
—and to what end? That you may sleep 
with the wet earth pressed upon your face? 
Surely that sleep cometh oversoon. It is better 


-” she 





to be awake beneath the sun, and 
paused, half extending her white arms toward 
him, then meeting his eyes, her own fell. But he 
watched her with a frown. 

** Mademoiselle, you will not under- 
stand it. One does not think of death ; 
one thinks of one’s duty.” 

“Ts it a man’s duty to be shct?” 
she demanded, with passion. “Then 
it is the duty of other men to shoot him, 
Surely the great Deu did not make men 
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wards drowned her in the Saronic Gulf.—Smiru’s CiassicaL DicTionary,. 


* Nisus was King of Megara and when his city was besieged by Minos, Seylla, (Skylla) his daughter, who had 
fallen in love with Miros, pulled out the purple or golden hair which grew on the top of her father’s head and cn which 
his life depended. Nisus thereupon died and Minos took possession of the city. Minos, however, was so horrified 
at the conduct of the unnatural daughter that he ordered Scylla to be bound to the poop of his vessel and he after- 


for that. .Ah——” and she reached out her hands with a pathetic gesture. “It 
is a man’s duty to be happy.” He watched her in silence as slie sat with bent 
head, her profile clearly defined against the shadows, and the sunlight falling 
upon her fair hair ; then he laughed. 

“ Let me see Quebec taken and I will be happy. You will help me to per- 
form my duty, Mademoiselle Villeray ?” 

Although he spoke in jest, she looked up with startled eyes. 

“ And if I should, what portion of his happiness would Monsieur Elsmere 
give to me?” 

Whether through accident or not, his voice softened, and a winning smile 
lighted the eyes he bent upon her: “ Whatsoever thing you ask of me, when 
Quebec is taken, shall be yours.” 

She bent her head and a tremor shook her ; she said without looking up, 
“There is a pass leading from the river to the Plains a 

“What?” he cried. “What? Where is it? Quick—the pass, tell me 
where it is?” and he seized her hand in a strong grasp. 

She lifted her eyes to his eager face: Monsieur forgets his promise,” she 





said. 

“No, Héléne, I will not forget it.” The eagerness for conquest shook his 
voice and his eyes fascinated her; she blindly fancied it was love for her that 
shone in their depths. “ What is it that you wish, Héléne?” and his voice 
caressed her, 

Her head bent low, and her voice was scarcely audible, as she said, “To 
be your wife.” 

A swift change crossed his face, then a strange smile curved his lips as he 
remembered a line from a long forgotten lesson of his schoolboy days, so he 
answered her in the words thereof, “The gifts of fair maidens must not be set 
lightly aside. The requital shall be when the strife is ended.” 

He still held her hand, his eyes still commanded her, and she was forced to 
say; “The pass is half a league above Quebec, leading from the river to the 
Plains ; two cannot walk together there. My sister Madeleine and I used long 
ago to go there for the blue harebells.” 

At that moment the distant roar of the cannon that for a long time had 
been heard but infrequently, broke upon their ears with startling loudness, and 
when it became continuous they drew apart and listened with different minds. 
The old Indian came forth from his distant hazels to indicate his watchfulness, 
an1 again vanished, but the hazel copse saw him no more that day. As the 
shadows lengthened and the sunset drew near, they still sat there. She was 
half doubtful of her triumph and he almost sobbing with impatience to be in the 
battle. To them came the lithe Madeleine, the bearer of the water, sister of 
Héléne. They were children of different mothers, both now dead, and whereas 
Héléne was fair, Madeleine was very dark ; the red blood showed beneath the 
sunburned skin of her cheeks, her eyes were two stars set in darkness, and her 
lips were red and tenderly curved. 

Elsmere arose as she drew near, and Héléne lifted her eyes, now grown 
troubled. 

“Ah ma soeur,” said Madeleine, “I wonder if our father is in the fight? 
The sound of the guns comes from the Montmorenci, and Monsieur de Levis is 

there, and our father and—and Maurice.” 
f The troubled look deepened in Hél- 4 
grew misty with tears. “Ah pray the good 
then she arose and 


éne’s eyes, they 
Dieu they may 
moved away as 






{ not be hurt,” she said ; 
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if she wished none to follow her ; she went to her white-curtained room in the 
chateau and fell down before the cross and wept during all the time that the 
thunder of the cannon lasted. 

And slowly after her, and after the tired women and old man, went Made- 
leine and Elsmere, crossing the fields fragrant with new mown hay, and tremu- 
lous with shadows. And Madeleine helped Mother 
Leblanc to prepare their simple meal, but Héléne wept 
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peace. They butted their heads like rams against the heights, and they were 
beaten back. The sedgy mud and the river 1s red as their coats ; they lost 
many of their men, and we also—the good God has taken to Himself many of 
our children.” 
And still they besought him for news of them that were dead, for there were 
many Canadians with Levis. 


ee Meanwhile, Elsmere walked apart with bent head and clenched 


Li 
in her chamber. Cre hands. The old Abenaquis Chief stood alone, leaning against the 
2 . ‘ . Sy stones of the house. Madeleine, passing, saw him, 


When the moon arose above the pine-clad hills, 
Madame Le Mercier, the sister of 
Héléne’s dead mother, with Made- 
leine and all the women of the i 
chateau were sitting without, forthe 2 
walls of the house were too close to 
contain their an- 
xious hearts. The 
face of Héléne 
leaned white 
against the door- 
way and a little 
apart walked Els- 
mere to and fro, 
eager to escape, 














but knowing not 
whither to go, 
and anxious 
most of all, to 
convey his know- 
ledge of the pass 
to Wolfe. The 
voices of the 
women arose in 





the distress of the people, the possibility of conquest 
by the English, and the breaking up of their homes 
and their faith. Suddenly came the sound of hoofs 
upon the ground. They drew nearer and into the dim 
light came a man on horseback, supported by the dark 
Indian, while a black-robed priest walked at his side. 
The women surrounded them. 


/ . . . ” . 
f . “Tt is Maurice Le Mercier,” oe cried, and Made- 

i leine went timidly to him. ‘ Maurice?” she said. 
' “Tt is nothing, little sister ; it will soon be healed.” 


Nevertheless, the breast of his blue uniform was red with blood. 

“ You must take good care of Maurice, Madame Le Mercier,” said the priest, 
“and you also, good Mother Leblanc. Monsieur de Levis says he is worth a 
regiment ; he is to join Monsieur de Montcalm when his wounds are healed,” 
and in his strong arms the priest lifted the youth from his horse. 

But the impatient women surrounded him. 

“ Tell us of the battle !” they cried. 

“Is Monsieur Villeray safe, my Father?” asked the stately Madame Le 
Mercier. 

“ He is well,” answered the priest. 

“Father La Motte, tell us of the battle.” 

“What news of the battle, my Father?” 

Young Le Mercier was led into the house by his mother. Then the cure 
turned to the women. 

“Good news, my children!” he cried. “Thank the good God for our 
victory.” 

“ Victory !” interrupted many glad voices. 

Elsmere drew near and listened. 

“Yes ! the saints are with us. The English must soon go and leave us in 
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a contused murmur, conjecturing of the battle, talking of 


and that his bronze shoulder was red from an ill- 
bound wound. 

“ Monsieur le chef is wounded,” she said, with 
much gentleness. “ He will let me bind his hurt?” 

The old Indian grunted assent, and she led him 
into the wide, low kitchen, where a fire still smould- 
ered on the hearth. Then, with. skilful fingers, she 
dressed the sabre thrust and bound the wound with 
soft linen. 

Then she placed upon the board table such 
food as was possible to be procured in those dis- 
tressed times, and moved with a fine sense of 
courtesy, she also sat at the table and supped with 
the Indian. When he had eaten the last morsel of 
bread, and drunk the last drop of mead, he arose 
and placed his great hand upon the maid’s shoulder. 

“You good little squaw,” he said, then went out 
to seek his captive. 

Nearly four weeks had passed since the battle 
of the Montmorenci. The hay had been gathered 
from the meadows and the wheat was yellow on 
the field. This was the day on which Maurice Le 
Mercier was to rejoin the army, as his wounds were 
sufficiently healed. As for Elsmere, his arm was 
now strong for the wielding of a sabre as it had 
been in the past. He was resolved to escape 
without further loss of time. He sat alone, con- 
cealed by the vines that veiled a latticed window, 
striving to conceive a plan of escape by which he 
might reach his General alive. So thinking, he 
heard the voice of Le Mercier without the window. 

He was speaking to the Abenaquis Chief; he gave 
into the Indian’s hands papers to be delivered to 
Levis ; he gave him directions as to the readiest 
means of reaching the camp, then bent his head 
toward the Indian and whispered the password. 

And Elsmere heard it distinctly ; at once the doubts and difficulties of his half- 
formed plan were swept away. His face shone with hope. He arose and 
walked out of doors. ‘The Indian came alone to where he walked beneath the 
trees. Elsmere turned to him with a well-feigned expression of discontent. 
The Indian sat down with his back to the stones of the house and fixed his 
eyes upon his captive. Elsmere paused before him and said : 

“ My father, I am tired of playing the woman, let me go but for a little 
while and I will come back—I will go with you to your village, I promise you ; 
I give you my word of honor.” 

The Indian regarded him some time in silence. Then he said, with a 
motion of his hand toward the river : 

“ You know yon little water ?” 

“Yes, I know it is a little river.” 

“You know him crooked ?” 

“ Yes,” said Elsmere, with growing surprise, “I know it is crooked.” 

“ You know you tell heap crooked story.” 

At that moment Mother Leblanc came to bid the Indian enter and eat 
before he should go to camp. So he left his captive and entered the house. 

Elsmere looked hastily about. Le Mercier was no where in sight, but his 
horse was at a little distance, saddled and waiting for him. Swiftly then, with- 
out arms or hat, he swung himself into the saddle and rode cautiously till the 
trees concealed him from the chateau, then with eager haste following the St. 
Charles toward the bridge. 

Meanwhile Maurice Le Mercier went in search of Madeleine, and knowing 
where she was oftenest to be found in these sad days, he went thither and found 
her where a group of pine trees stood between the ripening corn and the river. 
She was sitting with one strong young arm flung across a great stone upon 
which she leaned her face. He approached and touched her shoulder saying : 

“ Little sister, I must go now.” 

She arose and faced him. ‘“ Yes, thou must go now,” she returned, scarce 
knowing what she said. 

“Thou hast been very kind to me, Madeleine. I do not know how I could 
have endured these inactive days but for thee—and all the people say thou art 
kind. Wilt thou think sometimes of me, little Madeleine ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and pressed her clasped hands against her heart for she 
fancied that its loud beating must drown the sound of her voice. 

“ And now I must say farewell, little sister,” and he took both her hands 
in his own. But she turned away and pressed her lips hard to stay their quiv- 


ering. 
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DUM SPIRO SPERO. 





When the Spirit of Storm goes forth in the night ; 

When the moon looks wan through snow clouds white, 

Which, rent by the hand of Boreas fly 

In tumultuous race ’neath a frozen sky ; 

When the forest roars like the chafing sea 

And the phantom drift scuds over the lea ; 

When wakens the blast with an eerie cry, 

Or startles the night with a shuddering sigh, 

Or shrieks as it tosses the snows on 
high ; 

Then the shivering 
head 

As he toils on his cumbered way, 

And dream; of days when the storms are 

fled 

And the: spring 
sway 

Brings flowers and beauty and love 


traveler bows his 


time’s tempered 


to men. 
| He thinks to live to be happy then 
He thinks—and his 
heart grows warm 
again. 
VAN. 


| RA 


“ Mon cher is going away,” she whispered. “He is saying farewell. He 
will get himself killed—I shall not see him ever agaiti—and he says to me, ‘ ma 
soeur.” 

“ Little Madeleine,” he said, trying to lift her head, “wilt thou not speak to 
me ?” 

She ylanced up beneath her drooping lids, into his strong, dark face and 

Twice her lips parted, but no sound would come. Then the 


In despair she sank down by the 


deep prey eyes. 
sobs arose in her throat and choked her, 
stone and cast her arms about it, crushing her breast against its hardness. 

Le Mercier knelt at her side, and lifting one hanc. from the grey rock, he 
pressed it against his shoulder and said, “ A/a petite, do not weep. Tell me 
what it is! Dost thou think I will not come home—that—but that is non- 
sense ; there is no danger—1 will soon come again. But even if it were other- 
wise, if I should go to certain death, wouldst thou have me stay to save myself 
like a coward—and our country in peril? Tell me, Madeleine, thou wouldst not 
that I should be a traitor ? 

She lifted herself from the rock. 


She looked at him with mad adoration through the 


His fine face, softened with tenderness, 
was very near to her own. 
mist in her eyes. 
“ No—no,” sh * Thou must go ; but—but it is such a pity—— 
Then she made a movement to arise, and he arose also, assisting her. 
Then she lifted her eyes to his with a heart-breaking smile. “ Farewell, my 
“T will pray to the Holy Mother for thee, 


while thou prayest for our country with thy sword.” 


said, ” 


soldier—my brother!” she said. 

He smiled, then with a quick impulse drew her to him and pressed his 
lips upon her white forehead. 

“May the great God keep thee from grief, little Madeleine,” he said, then 
released her and turned and walked swiftly past the tall corn, until he was lost 
But she went again to the rock and leaned her cheek upon its 
coldness, until the stars came out to bless her with their peace. 


to her sight. 
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When Le Mercier returned to the place where his horse should have awaited 
him, there was no horse to be found, and a search, in which Mother Leblanc 
and the women took part, disclosed nothing save hoof-prints leading beneath 
the trees toward the river road. As. for the Indian and the Englishman, they 
also had vanished. And being in great haste, Le Mercier set out to reach his 
regiment as best he might, on foot. 

Along that road had passed Elsmere, some time before. Nearing the 
bridge he met two Canadians, deserters from the army. Elsmere drew rein 
before them, and speaking in French, said : 

“ Messieurs, I am returning to the army you are leaving. 
musket, for mine has been taken from me.” 

And the Canadian, being willing that another man should bear his gun, pro- 
vided that he would take his chance of being shot, gave Elsmere his musket, and 
his comrade, thinking it a pity that the brave soldier should ride with head un- 
covered to camp, gave him the cap of his uniform. 

Then, having the countersign, Elsmere passed without accident the bridge 
crossing the river, the lines of Vaudreuil, the lines of Montcalm, into the camp of 
There remained then to pass but the guard stationed by the Montmo- 
The light had quite faded from the earth when the voice of the sentry 
He gave the password and so was allowed to pass although 
He crossed the sedgy mud, 


Give me thena 


Levis. 
renci. 
challenged him. 
his way then led straight to the English camp. 
dismounted, and was almost at once challenged by a broad Irish voice : 

“Who goes there?” 

“ A friend.” 

“ Advance friend, and give the countersign.” 

Elsmere advanced and in the dim light recognized one of the men of his 
company. 

“ Now, Mike, you know me,” he said. 
I must see the General at once.” 

“Oh, its Liftinent Elsmere? and it’s the Gineral yes wants to see? It’s 
sorry Oi am that Oi can’t let yes pass without the countersoign.” 

“ Well, hang you then, arrest me, can’t you? But see that I am taken to 


headquarters at once.” 

Some time thereafter Elsmere stood in the presence of Wolfe. The light 
fell upon the Commander's wasted face, as leaning on his arm, he listened to 
the story of Elsmere’s captivity, his escape and the information of the existence 
of the pass; and when at length Elsmere withdrew he fell back upon his pillow 
with a hopeful look in his eyes. 


“Let me pass like a good fellow. 


All Canadians know this story, how on the night of the 12th of September, 
1759, from the English ships anchored above Quebec, the flat boats were filled 
with soldiers and drifted down with the tide ; how the “Qu7vzve” of the French 
sentry was passed without the password; how only the dim stars lighted the 
heavens and the only sound heard was the Commander’s low voice lingering upon 
the prophetic line ; “ The paths of glory lead but to the grave ;” and how the 
brave volunteers, the twenty-four, climbed the Anse du Foulon and drove the 
guard from their white tents; and how all that night came the boats from the ships 
to the landing-place, the men silently taking their places in the ranks upon the 
Plains. And the story tells that when, in dull grey broke the morning, the 
English veterans in rank and file four thousand strong, extended from the St. 
Lawrence to the slow writhing St. Charles ; and tells the story, the French 
marched impetuously forth to give them battle ; that the front ranks of the 
English received against their red-shrouded breasts the leaden hail of the 
advancing lines, and that as one after another fell, their comrades silently filled 
up the breaks and presented the same unbroken line of calm faces to the swift 
advancing enemy. When the two armies fronted each other across forty short 
paces, the English command to fire levelled a line of black-throated guns ; and 
then through the dim smoke, for one brief instant, was seen an awful sight, the 
advance ranks of the French, shot through and through,.a line of dead men 
leading the attack; the next they fell prone in the dust. Again the English 
fired, then to the cry of “Charge,” they swept the French before them from the 
field. Thus ended the battle of the Plains of Abraham. 

But, to the English left, where their first swift charge brought them bayonet 
close to the French, whence had rolled the tide of battle, Elsmere’s fair head 
lay in a pool of blood, and near him a dark-haired Canadiangupon whose still, 
white face the pale sunlight shone. 

Slowly he lifted himself upon his arm ; through his dim, blue eyes he saw 
the still face at his side, and painfully he spoke into the deaf ears: “Say to 
Héléne—tell her to read—the story of Skylla for her comfort—when I am dead.” 
Then he fell back into the blood, a shudder shook his limbs, and he died. 

But across the slain came the dark Indian. He bent over the body of the 
white-faced Canadian, cut, with his knife, the breast of his blue uniform, and 
laid his hand for a moment upon his heart. Then bending upon one bronze 
knee, he lifted the soldier across his shoulder. ‘“ Me take him to the little 
squaw,” he said. 

And the Indian left the battle-field with those who made that last vain 
stand at the Cote Ste. Genevieve ; but there he did not pause, nor did he pause 
by the way till he laid his burden down upon the white-curtained bed in the 
little western chamber of the chateau. 

When the light came to the eyes of this soldier and the doors of his ears 
were unbarred, he saw the face of Madeleine bending over him and heard her 
voice, like the wail of an angel : 

“Ah, mon cher, they have killed you now.” 

And slowly and painfully he raised himself upon his arm and said in a voice 
as of one awakening from sleep : 

“No, no! Once I died for love of Quebec, now I will live for love of thee, 
my Madeleine.” His dim eyes looked adoringly into hers one moment before 
he sank again into seeming death. 

And live he did, although he joined Levis again in that last battle of Sainte- 
Foy, where Monsieur Villeray got himself gloriously killed. And when peace 
came to the land, the names of Maurice and Madeleine were ever upon the lips 
of the people when they spoke of happy love. In time they came to recognize 
the justice and the benefit of the English rule, and were sad no more for the 
lilies of France. But of Héléne nothing more is written. The darkness covers 
her, as the waves closed above her sister, the Skylla of old days. 
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ONK SUMMBR MORNING. 


HE July sun was shining fiercely on the 
white boarding-house. The garden in 
front was crowded with flowers that, 
farther south, had faded long ago. 
White and red peony roses, Canterbury 
bells, foxglove, wild roses, and sweet 
peas ran riot from bed to bed. Wher- 
ever space could be found, a syringa, 

crowned with white, starry blossoms, filled the air with 
fragrance. In the shadow of the house a lady and her 
daughter were sitting. Across the lawn, in a clump of 
pine trees, was a hammock, in which a girl was lying, 
her hands clasped under her head, With one foot she 
touched the ground, and so swung lazily to and fro. The 
ladies by the house were working and sometimes talking in low, even tones. 

“Mamma, what brought Edith down here? She seems bored to death all 
the time.” 

“ She had no choice in the matter, my dear.” 

The younger lady sighed impatiently and glanced towards the hammock. 

“Tt ¢s quiet here, mamma.” 

“ And very beautiful, Eleanor.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, for us, but Edith must 
find it dull.” 

**T dare say she does.” 

“ Shall I take my work over and talk to _/ 
her?” ; 

“ Not unless you wish to be 
snubbed.” 

Again the young lady 
sighed. For a moment she 
seemed inclined to risk the 
snubbing, but thought better of 
it. The elder lady came to a 
turn in her work and 
spread it out on her “g 
hands. “I he 
think it Me 
will look tha “Le 
pretty, £¢ 
Eleanor,” 

“Ohi *%3 


lovely, vide 


en 
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mamma.” 

“Since you are 
the eldest, Eleanor, ; 
perhaps you should 
know why Edith is 
here.” 

The 
young 
lady look- 
ed up eag- 
erly, but 
said noth- 
ing. 

“From 
Mrs. Cal- 
der’s letter 
it seems , as 
that a eo ee ws 
young gentleman, some Mr. Torcis, has fallen in iove with Edith 
—fallen very far indeed. Mrs. Calder is afraid that Edith has lost 
her heart to him, or soon will lose it, which amounts to the same 


d thing. So Edith is sent to this quiet, out-of-the-way place, to be taken care 
of by a trustworthy person. I can’t say that I have noticed much improve- 
! ment in her condition, so far. However, she must soon make friends with some 


one--man, woman, or child. It is simply out of nature for a girl to be merely 
civil to everyone about her for more than a week.” 
“Do you know this Mr. Torcis, mamma ?” 
i “No, my dear ; but I believe he is wealthy, rather clever, and a gentleman. 
| Mrs. Calder has nothing to say against him, only that Edith is a great deal too 
young.” 
Meanwhile, Edith Calder swung in the hammock with half-shut eyes. 
Across the road some men were working in a hay-field. She could smell the 
1 scent of the hay and clover. Behind the hay-field were other fields of grain, 
then the woods. Farther down the road was another white house. Beyond 
that was the beach and then the Bay of Chaleur lay wide and glittering in the 
sun. Across the bay the faintest outlines of the Gaspé hills rose and fell in 
round peaks and deep valleys. The beach to the left ended in a long point 
which ran out and enclosed part of the bay, forming a smaller bay, called the 
Basin. It was a wide, shallow reach of water, empty and ugly at low tide, 
bright and sparkling when the tide was full. The girl lay so still that she seemed 
to be asleep. But the hammock still swung at the slight impulse of her foot, 
’ 
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Down the road from the town a young man was walking towards the bay. He 
passed the hammock. The girl’s yellow-brown eyes opened wide. 

“ Dick !” she said, softly. 

He had seen her before she spoke. Resting one hand on the top of the 
fence, he sprang over it and threw himself down on the grass. 

“Tt is a beautiful place, Edith.” 

The girl looked around her. 

“T am glad your taste is so correct, Dick.’ 

The young man laughed gaily. He was much sunburnt. Edith looked at 
him in silence. 

“Where have you been, Dick?” 

“On the yacht,” he answered, briefly. 

The rich color deepened in her cheeks. 

* You can’t have lost much time.” 

“T left the same day as you did, and have sailed straight ahead ever since.” 

Over by the house the elder lady was busy with her work. Eleanor had 
seen the young man come down the road and leap the fence. She looked from 
the hammock to her mother, and back. She opened her lips, but shut them 
again. Then said, “ Mamma !” 

She said it softly ; her mother 
did not hear. 
“Mamma !” 
“Yes, Eleanor.” 


“Look at the hammock, mam- 


ma.” 
The elder lady looked up 
tranquilly. 
\ “Oh, indeed! Eleanor 


| love, say to Beatrice that | 
‘:/ want her to bring her work to 
ip the hammock, and tell Tom 
that it is time for his chapter 
from Carlyle’s French Revo 
lution. : 


“You are looking awfully well, 
Edith.” 


i “Thank you, I am painfully well.” 
j “Darling,” he said, passionately, 


“haven't you missed me at all? It is 

an eternity since I have seen you.” 
“Look towards the house, Dick.” 

“ Oh, bother,” he groaned. 

Then sprang to his feet and took 
~ the rug that Mrs. 
Gordon was Carrying. 
“Allow me,” he said, 
gravely. They sat 
down together on chairs 
and rugs, opened para- 
‘sols and arranged work. 
Edith was standing 


with ceremonious polite- 
ness. 
me “This is Mr.Torcis, 
‘Mrs. Gordon.” 

After Mrs. Gordon 
was seated, Edith sank 





into the hammockagain. 
“When did you 
arrive, Mr. Torcis?” 
“This morning, Mrs. Gordon.” 
“Your journey was pleasant?” 
“Thank you, the weather could not have been more favorable.” 
“Do you stay long?” 
“No, Mrs. Gordon, I leave to-night.” 
Edith looked at him, but he would not raise his eyes. 
her lap fell to the ground. He picked it up. 
“ Thank you,” she said, with a wistful glance. 
“ Confound it all,” he muttered under his breath. 


A novel that lay in 


Edith smiled. 
“Tam sure Mr. Torcis will excuse us. 
Begin Tom,” said Mrs. Gordon to a boy who was sitting unhappily, 


We read a chapter of Carlyle every 


afternoon. 
with an open book in his hand. ' 

“Certainly. I am going to the town. I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you again before I leave.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled. 

“ Very well, Mr. Torcis. Good-bye at present.” 

He lifted his hat, looked at Edith and went back the way he had come. 

It was the custom of the place to walk on the beach after tea. The tide 


came whispering over the sands that night. There was no wind, nothing but 


the slow rise and fall of the sea’s mighty bosom that seems to mark the breath- 


ing of the world. In the west the sun had set. Clear, pale, golden light filled 


the skies. The far away hills were bathed in it. A few ragged clouds in the 


west burned and glowed. The crimson light faded. The clouds grew cold and 
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gray. They built a fire upon the beach and sat round it on weather-beaten logs, 
singing. Edith stood where the sea met the sand, listening to the whispering, 
rising tide, counting the stars as they pierced, one by one, the distant, vague 
blue. She did not turn, though she heard him coming. 

“Tam here, Edith,” he said, and waited. 

“You must be cold ; let me get your jacket.” 

“See, Dick,” she answered, “the tide is full, the water is so high that it is 
trembling on the rim of the cup—God’s great cup that holds the sea.” 

“ Darling, we have only a minute. Don’t you love me any more?” 

“ You know I do, dear old Dick.” 

“T would say it better, Edith, if I were a cleverer fellow, 
or if I had more time. But I brought the yacht down— 
Edith, if you would only come with me. It isn’t as if your 
father didn’t like me, or thought I was a bad 
fellow. The yacht’s anchored in the bay. Mrs. 
Foot is on board and there is an old minister across 
the bay who would 


marry us. Edith,will 
o>? 






you com 

“T don’t see how 
I can, Dick.” 

“The tide 
turns after three. 
I would have a 
boat behind your 
house in the 
Basin. It would 
be so easy.” 


C 

“Tt isn’t that, Dick. I am afraid it wouldn’t be r ght.” 

“It is right. Don’t you love me, Edith ?” 

She laid her hand on his arm, 

“ Dear Dick.” 

Eleanor left the fire and came towards them. 

“ Mamma says, Edith, that you had better come to the fire, it is so cold out 
here.” 


“I was just telling Miss Calder that she must be cold,” said Dick, cheerfully. 
The tide was falling when they went up the road, towards the house. Dick 
walked beside Mrs. Gordon. 

I am sure we are all 
very much obliged to you,” he said, when they reached the gate. 


“ Miss Calder is looking awfully ‘well, Mrs. Gordon. 
“The assurance of that young man,” said Mrs. Gordon to herself. “The 
assurance of that young man. I will let them say good-bye alone,’ she thought, 
as she walked up the gravel path. 

“ Edith, darling, will you come? There are the lights of the yacht over the 
bay. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply, “ I will come.” 

He uttered a low cry of joy but checked himself. 

“At three, on the shore of the Basin. And Edith, don’t come through the 


fields, the grass will be wet.” 










































»\an hour then rose and lit the lamp. 
herself ready slowly and carefully. 
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“ Very well,” she answered. “Good-night.” 

The night was dark and still. Edith lay in her room looking at the dark- 
ness with wide strained eyes.. Through the open window fidated the cool night 
air, strong with the breath of the sea and sweet with the scent of the syringas. 
The girl lay without moving. Everyone else in the house was asleep. Some- 
times she drew a long troubled breath. It was the only sound that broke the 
brooding quiet of the room. She slipped her hand under the pillow and drew 
out her watch. She groped in the dark for a match, 

“ No,” she said, “it can’t be time yet.” 
After a while the clock downstairs struck two. She waited for a quarter of 
Choosing a warm dark dress she made 
She put on a soft cap and stepping to the 
ey glass, smiled at the pale reflected face. She looked round the room. 
\e *) ‘The little bed was neatly turned out ; everything was in order. Blow- 
a? ing out the light, she took her shoes in her hand, 
opened the door and stole downstairs. At the foot 
of the stairs she paused to listen breathlessly. She 
unlocked the door and stepped cautiously over the 
gravel to the gate. Outside the gate was a horse- 
block. She sat down and slipped on her shoes. Behind 
her was a syringa bush. The branches reached through 
the fence and scattered the dewy, perfumed petals over 
her. Standing up, she drew a deep breath. The 
great sky stretched over her head, dark with clouds. 
All about her was the wide, extended country, silent, 
mysterious. She glided down the dark road. Before 
her, on the beach, some French fishermen had a fire 
burning. It glowed like a red eye. What if she 
should meet someone! The hillside was steep. It 
was hard to find a footing. The thistles struc« sharply 
against her ankles. She reached the beach of the 
Basin and felt the soft sand under her feet. She 
strained her eyes, but could see nothing. There was 
a sound of water lapping against the keel of a boat. 
The boat was close beside her, rocking gently as 
the tiny waves came and went. Through the dark- 
ness loomed a tall, unfamiliar figure. A sudden 
fear struck her heart. 

“Edith,” said Dick. 

“T didn’t know you,” she said, half-laughing, 
half-crying. 

He placed her on the cushions in the stern, 
and put the tiller ropes in her hands. 

“Steer us out, my captain.” 

“T can’t see,” she objected. 

‘Never mind ; hold the lines anyway. 

She could see the stems of the pine trees on 
the point, against the sky. It was the only light in 
the world. 





“We are going out with the last of 
the tide, Edith, Now we are in the 
. channel,” 

4 The steady ray from the lighthouse, 

i hidden before, now shone on the quiver- 
y ing water by the side of the boat. They 
are rowing towards the gray light in the 
east. The surface of the water caught 
every gleam, and glimmered and quiv- 
ered with strange lights and shadows. 
Far ahead shone the lights on the yacht. 
The great curtain of cloud above them began to 
slip away. Solitary stars shone overhead. And deepening, 
spreading, widening, came on the mysterious light in the 
The bosom of the ocean grows golden and flushes. 
With free, glad motion he flings back his shoulders and 

His eyes are fixed on Edith’s face. She sits with 
clasped hands and parted lips, while the great world around her seems to be 


east. 
Dick rows on steadily. 
bends again to the oar. 


waking to a heaven of beauty. 

* Dick,” she whispers, looking at him with wide eyes, “I never knew there 
was anything like this in the world.” 

“And I never dreamed,” he answered, “that there was such joy in the world 
for me.” 

She looked away again to the leaping light ahead of them. A mile away 
the yacht floated on the dreaming water, her delicate masts and spars outlined 
against the sky. 

“ Dick, dear,” she cried, letting the lines slip out of her hands, “I can’t go. 
The world is so wide and beautiful, so old and wise, and we two are but two, and 
so young.” He looked away and kept on rowing. 
“What difference will a few years make? It is so foolish to run away like 
this. Dear Dick, won’t you take me back?” 

He would not look at her, but kept on rowing. 

“Tt isn’t because I don’t love you, Dick, for I do dearly ; but I can’t go.” 

He shipped the oars without a word and set the sail. The little boat turned 
its head towards the land and sprang to the waking breeze. 


The sun came up 
behind them and made the path of the boat golden, 
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“You are not angry, Dick? I never loved you so much as I do now, but I 


really couldn’t go.” 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

“TI can’t say that I am very happy, darling ; but perhaps, after all, you are 
right. Other fellows have had to wait, and I suppose I can too.” 

The boat grounded on the beach. Dick lifted her out. 

“JT never would wear a ring before, but I will now, if you give me yours, 
Dick.” 

She blushed as she spoke. 

“Let me put it on myself, Edith. 

He sprang into the boat and pushed off. Edith stood on the shore till she 
could see his face no longer. The morning sunbeams shot under the pine trees 
and lay on her path as she hurried along the dark road that led through the 


He turned to her at last and smiled. 


Good-bye, darling.” 


woods. The ground was covered with en tiong, 
pine needles. A grayish white moss 7 
hung on the branches of the trees and 
spread a fairy carpet around the girl as 
she walked on. The fresh morning air 
was scented with the pine. 

She reached the gate, and opening 
it, went across the grass to the ham- 
mock. It was early, no one was stirr- 
ing. She swung to and fro in the ham- 
mock, and had almost fallen asleep, 
when the door of the house opened and 
Eleanor ran up the gravel path. Shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, she looked 
Mrs. Gordon came 







up and down the road. 
to the door. 
“I don’t see her anywhere, mamma, but 3 


‘ev 


\e 


her room is just as usual.” sol 

“ Are you looking for me?” called Edith. {| 

“Oh, Edith, is that you?” cried Eleanor, § \. 

coming towards the hammock. “I thought 4 

Where in the world have you been?’ Xe 

“Why, zz the world. I suppose break- v; 
fast will soon be ready? Call me, please, 

qs when it is.” 
She closed her eyes and nestled her cheek against 


el 


we 





her hand. 

“Be sure to call me+ I am very hungry,” she 
murmured. 

Eleanor looked puzzled, sighed, and went to her 
mother, who was waiting at the door. 
MARJORY MACMURCHY. 





| GEMS FROM THE PARIS 
SALON. 

The art,center of Europe and, indeed, of the whole 
world, is Paris. Her national and private schools, her 
galleries enriched with the best work of ancient and 
modern masters, encourage the student to his best 
efforts. The opening of the Salon Exhibition each 
year is the great art event, and from the thousands of 
examples offered to the committee, the choicest are 


greatest interest to every reader of history. “A Soldier of 1796,” ragged, 
patched and forlorn, is represented traveling through snow and slush. The 
artist has infused into this picture the Frenchman’s pride and love of Napoleon, 
which is reflected in the face of the soldier as he smokes his pipe in perfect con- 
tentment and plods along undaunted. 

No. 7, “A Party in the Country,” by J. R. Gaubie, is a scene of altogether 
a different nature. Instead of frost and snow there are warmth and sunlight 
instead of the hardened soldier tramping on his way to carnage there is a beau- 
tiful woman on a graceful horse. 

No. 8, “The Lone Fisherman,” by J. E. Gueldry. This picture shows a 
calm sea and, as if to harmonize with his surroundings, a single figure of a fisher- 
man is placed in the foreground, quietly considering the weight and value of one 
small fish he has taken in his net. There is not a cloud in the sky and the 
sleepy atmosphere imparts to the beholder the restful quiet the artist has por- 
trayed so admirably. 































































hung on its walls. We have given fragments of some of 
these examples, and have crowded into the space of 


our double page some of those gems which embody 
the principal features and style of treatment of the best 
pictures exhibited there during the past three years. 
No. 1, “Holland Flower Girls,” by George Hitch- 
cock, represents two girls framed in dainty white caps, 
\! dressed in bright blue and gray, which contrast charm- & ao 
% ingly with the floor strewn with tulips of bright colors, which they are tying up 
into bouquets, ready to take to the market. The refined combination of colors 
and the lifelike vivacity of the girls is the charm of this picture. 
| 





No. 2, by A. Lynch, is a boating scene, showing in most marked contrast 
the hardy life of the toiler of the sea, with his rough clothing and unkempt hair, 
his watchful eye as he looks at the merciless and greedy ocean, and the dainty 
figure of the young girl who feels in his presence a safety and security which give 
zest and pleasure to all her surroundings. 

No. 3, “Herring Fishing,” by G. Harquette. No artist is better fitted, by 

association, to paint the hardy fishermen. The boatmen are drawing in the 
seine, in which are tangled many small herring. 
you can almost see the little boat go tossing on the billows. 

No. 4 is a body of French cavalry by Elizabeth Butler. They are about 
leaving some quiet Breton village where they have bivouacked for the night, 
and, as they pass out of the gateway, they draw their sabres and shout good-bye 
to the inhabitants collected to bid them farewell. 

No. 5, “An Open-Air Restaurant,” by Edwin L. Weeks, shows a charming 

This picture is full of detail, representing a 
In the 


The action is very good, and 


fragment of an Oriental scene. 
mosque in the background with little booths in the open space in front. 
direct foreground is an open-air restaurant, with pots and pans and a steaming 
caldron. 

No. 6, a picture by R. Fleming, is a scene which brings to mind events of 
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No. 9, “A Villa near Algiers,” by F. A. Bridgman, is a scene most charac- 
An Oriental court or garden is shown with fountains and 
In the foreground sits a young girl 






teristic of this artist. 
plants bathed in the rich, warm sunshine. 
at a curiously-constructed table, on which is stretched a frame for embroidering, 
and she is drawing through the strands of golden thread which make the great 
est part of Eastern tapestry. On her left and behind her are her sisters, the 
one intent on the flowers she has just picked and the other watching closely the 
stitches. On the right of the picture sits the slave, good-naturedly smiling while 
she munches a date. 

No. lois a painting by A. Brouillet, entitled “Suzanne,” and represents one of 
those fascinating but false women so common in the gay French capital. She sits 
with eyes cast down and witching smile, while her admirers crowd around her. 

No. 11, “ Waiting for the Lock to Open,” by Mademoiselle Archille-Fould, 
There is to be a boat race and the lovers of 


is a picture full of life and action. 
The race is evidently going to be rowed on 


this sport have turned out in force. 
the broad, smooth surface of the canal, and our picture represents the spectators 
crowded into the great lock while the ponderous gates behind have been closed. 
Then the water is turned on, while the boats rise gradually amid jest and joke, 
until now they are on the level with the stretch of water in the canal above, and 
the upper gates are thrown open that the light skiffs may shoot out. 

The Salon of pictures in Paris contained in 1890 4,628 examples of art, and 
some of these were by Canadian artists, who received high honors, 
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MY CHRISTMAS IN ALGIBRRS. 


A cold, crisp Christmas, with snowflakes and frost outside and a great blaz- 
ing fire within, where visions of ghost stories, plum pudding and Santa Claus 
mingle in sweet confusion for weeks to come, where holly and mistletoe are 
everywhere and the air is gay with carols as are our hearts with joy and “ good 
will toward men!” Oh, the peaceful, happy Christmas of our Christian nations ! 

Shall I ever forget the contrast of this Christmas in Algiers? The waving 
palms, the sultry hot wind from the desert mingling with the odors from the 
crowde1 perfumed bazars, and like a great black blot upon my memory stands 
out the hideous rite with which the day ended, as these Mohammedans cele- 
brated our holy feast of Christmas. 

As if in mockery, the Arabs congregated outside the little English church, 
staring in open-mouthed wonder at the simple religion which called for no self- 
inflicted tortures from its devotees—a worship which demands no bloodshed or 
sacrifice is a continual source of speculation and regret. 

It had been a gloomy day for Christmas. Perhaps our guide thought to 
divert us when, in a mysterious whisper, he pointed away toward the ancient 
quarter of the Deys, murmuring something about an Arab Christmas celebration 
we might be fortunate enough to witness, provided we could maintain a discreet 
silence and follow his stealthy footsteps! We were fortunate (or unfortunate) 
enough to accomplish this expedition, thus becoming eye-witnesses to this 
fanatic performance-—a horrible relic of barbarism still extant in this civilized 
nineteenth century. 

The energy born of a belief in persecution inflicted 
felicity or in penance for present sins, has been the theme of endless criticism 
among writers upon the subject of religious observances in the East. In fact, 
one finds it hard to believe that such examples of physical endurance under 
self-inflicted torture can exist. The law of self-preservation, the motto, “A rrare 
humanum est,” are so strong in Christian civilization that the tendency is rather 
to shrink from self-accusation than to resort to the energétic measures of exor- 
cism practiced by the heathen of long ago. Yet in this civilized age, in this 
seemingly civilized city of Algiers, there remains a sect of Mohammedans whose 
penance for sin is as strict and cruelly self-imposed to-day as in the ancient 
times. It may be for stealing a horse, or for cheating a neighbor, or taking the 
name of Allah in vain. Who may tell for what these stately, white-robed Arabs 
scourge themselves? Enough that, light as is the offence, Allah must be 
avenged, and conciliation is only attained by the dance “ Aissaoui.” 

The dance Aissaoui is a performance which the votaries of Sidi Moham- 
med alone indulge in—secret, of course, from the watchful eye of the French 
government, and secret, too, from all eyes but thtse who, in memory of former 
days when worship of sun gods, idols and fire stirred their race to untold horrors, 
find in this observance some of the religious ecstasy described by their fathers 
and grandfathers as atonement for sin and the inspiration of Sidi Mohammed 
biu Aissa, their god. 

That we saw this ceremony through the machinations of a traitor goes 
without saying. Mystery attended our going from the first. Very mysterious 
was the communication of our guide, and still more clandestine the gathering of 
our little party at the foot of a given palm tree, where we stood trembling with 
excitement. Suddenly a white-robed figure darted ahead out of the night, and 
our guide, apparently not perceiving him, and with a motion to us not to betray 
his presence, started in pursuit. How can I describe the maze into which he 
led us! Alleys, not more than three feet wide ; streets that were just a flight of 
steps—always ascending ; the projecting roofs on either side scarcely permit- 
ting us to see the line of starlight sky above, places so narrow that the ghost- 
like figures of the Arabs stealing to and fro were forced to press themselves 
against the houses to give us passage. What sights we saw through those 
Eastern entrances, what riches of Moorish decoration, what subjects for artists 
or writers! Here a family engaged in embroidery, the father sitting cross- 
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legged on straw matting, the half-naked boys arranging or sorting the brilliant 
colored silks, and the whole scene lighted by a flaming Eastern lamp suspended 
from the rafters ; in the next shop a “ tonsorial artist” plying his trade, or deli- 
cately staining the finger and toe nails of his patron with red henna. There 
a leather merchant among the yellow and red morocco, and here again 
a worker in copper. Now we came upon a coffee house—that sight so 
foreign to strangers’ eyes—the long, bold divans, the turbaned heads ‘esting 
against white walls, the line of shoes before each seat, and the occupants sitting 
cross-legged upon elegant cushions, sipping their coffee from wonderful beaten 
brass tumblers or fine little porcelain cups. For a moment we would hear the 
thrum of an Arab guitar made of skin and decorated in gold and red. The next 
it would be the voice of a Moorish mother singing her baby to rest with the low 
monotonous drone in B minor. 

Suddenly a turn would reveal the interior of a smoking house, with the 
white figures and long hookahs, forming picturesque groups through the gloom, 
and always a few yards ahead we could distinguish the form of the Arab, upon 
whom our guide depended to lead us through this labyrinth of tangled byways 
and alleys. Suddenly we turned into a place more narrow, blacker than any we 
had entered. There was no lamp to show the pitfalls here, and, but for walking 
in line, our hands resting on the shoulders of the one in front, we must have 
stumbled and fallen or lost ourselves completely in the night. When we emerged 
there was a wider space ahead, and a lamp showed us our guide, looking per- 
plexedly about. The Arab had disappeared ; two dusky figures, bare-legged 
and clad in rough Arab carpets, the Turkish fez for cap, leaned idly against the 
wall. These were Nubians. The Arab’s work was done; he had betrayed the 
hiding-place of his fellows and glided off as mysteriously as he had appeared 
and none of us had seen his face. These two black boys only laughed to see 
the anxious glances exchanged among the foreigners and skipped off ahead 
beckoning us, with a knowing wink, to follow. More steps, more slippery cob- 
bled alleys, more darkness ; then there broke upon our ear the weird, unearthly 
sounds attending the festival Aissaoui. If the slave who admitted me was 
brought by Arab number one, and therefore expected us, I know not ; nor am | 
responsible for the seemingly doubtful veracity of what I am to relate. I will 
try faithfully to record what I saw, and if it was in part a farce and a mean, decep- 
tive trick, so much the better for the credit of the French Republic, which boasts 
to have conquered, civilized, and in part refined, the haughtiest race under the 
sun. 

A winding, vaulted passage led us into a square room. Imagine an open 
court paved in red tiles, an arcade all around, and above, a balcony supported 
by pillars. On three sides there were rooms opening from the court ; on the 
fourth a flight of steps and benches arranged on either side along the wall. By 
the dim light in the surrounding rooms we could perceive figures arrayed in 
costly silks and white, gently swaying back and forth, as if unconscious of any 
thing but the scene before them. These were spectators and pilgrims, and 
some, the guide told us, belonged to noble and wealthy families in Algiers. 
From the balcony above peered anxious women’s faces, veiled to the eyes. 
These women kept up a continual low moan, and occasionally joined in the 
most unearthly yell. But the main interest centered in the court below, where 
a dozen or more natives squatted on the ground in a circle, swaying, howling, 
shouting or laughing in a fiendish manner as the spirit moved them, beating with 
unceasing sameness of tune upon their tam-tams an even, monotonous noise, 
performed with head, elbow and hand. In the center of the group was a small 
arrangement of stone and tiles (perhaps an altar), on either side of which were 
two chanfrets of red hot coals. Attached to the pillars on all four sides of the 
court were flaring oil lamps, which threw a weird, uneven light upon the circle 
below, but so arranged that our corner beneath the balcony was entirely in 
shadow and was quite unobserved by the excited participants in the féte. They 
seemed unconscious of our entrance, and a great clay water-jug shielded us 
from the view of those beyond. The scene was barbarous in the extreme—the 
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deafening sound of the tam-tams, the shouting of the men, the moaning of the 
women, with now and then that terrible savage scream which began in a high 
note and sank gradually away to a chatter such as monkeys give as they lean 
their heads against the bars of their cages. 
After an interval one of the players was “ inspired by Aissa.” With a yell 
he threw aside his tambour, rushed into the center of the ring, commencing a 
frantic dance. The Makaddan (head of the order) arose; and, taking his burn- 
ous from his shoulders, endeavored to enfold the now contorted brother therein, 
but, with fearful violence, the other seized it, wound it about his person, tossed 
it over his head and stamped it under his feet. The noise of the drums grew 
louder as the subject became more frantic. We clung to our seats in cold terror 
as the voice of our guide came to us in a calm whisper: “ No matter what hap- 
pens—only keep cool; they will not harm you!” Now another has become 
“inspired.” The monkey screams are repeated again and again. There are 
two now throwing themselves in maniacal ecstasy; the burnous is between 
them ; a bunch of broom is thrown into the ring ; both struggle for it ; between 
them it is lighted in the furnace ; their hands and arms are thrust into the 
flames ; one has also seized a bundle of dry flax, has ignited it, and to my horror 
| see him press the flaming mass to his bare chest and into his open mouth. 
Soon he falls exhausted and another takes his place. The one seizes a red-hot 
iron from the fire ; it burns his hair; smoke arises ; I see him draw his hands 
across it and lay it on his foot with yells and howls of pain ; the master carries 
him away and immediately another rushes forward. I have had enough and 
would leave the terrible scene ; but this last fanatic fascinates me. He is young 
and beautifully 
built. His white 
“ vandoura” and 
blue-and-gold 
jacket seem one 
garment as he 
whirls past me 
into the court, 
hair, arms, cloth- 
ing, one dizzy 
whole. What will 
he do?—what can 
he do more than 
theothers? There 
is a cactus plant 
growing in a jar 
in one corner of 
the court, a spe- 
cies of prickly 
pear, with its 
tough leaves cov- 
ered thickly with 
long thorns. This 
he seizes, as his 
wild dance brings 
him in its vicinity. 
The weird music 
swells and falls as 
the victim throws 
himself on the 
ground beside the 
fire. Crouching 
low before the 
altar, he places 
his forehead on 
the ground, and, 





thus humiliated, 

he ravenously devours the thorny petals. As if this were not enough, he springs 
again to his feet, and, seizing one of the pots of coal, he twirls it about his head 
until the surface is glowing red. The Makaddan kneels Veside it. In a second 
the cruel deed is done, and we see the gray impression of the boy’s naked foot upon 
the red-hot fire, while he is off and away with a cry of fiendish joy, and, unlike 
his predecessor, he takes his place among his fellows, apparently without pain. 
It is too dreadful, too uncanny to recount—the spiked iron thrust into the flesh, 
the knotted cord, the jagged sword blade. One would have forced out his eye, 
but Mohammed, by the mouth of his servant Makaddan, forbids the deed. 
Another threw hitself upon a sword, and a gray-haired man played with fire as 
if it were harmless as earth. There came a murmur among the spectators—the 
!” fell upon my ear. Truly I had 
never expected to behold that most terrible of reptiles, whose sting is instant 


first | had heard—and the word “ Scorpion 


death and whose touch is sure poison. But it was true. They brought them in 
an earthen vessel, and I must confess that American curiosity got the better of 
American manners, for “see them” we would, and see them we did. In color 
a pale pink, in form long and narrow, with many legs and a squirming sidewise 
motion like a crab. We shivered as the things were carried past ; but horror of 
horrors was reached when a fine tall fellow seized one, fearlessly tore it to pieces 
and devoured it before our eyes. His motions were already so violent that I 
was anxious to witness what further effects the scorpion would produce ; but in 
trying to investigate the subject of scorpions we had pressed forward from our 


shadowy cover. Alas for us! in seeing we had been seen, The effect was 





instantaneous ; but, in respect to our self-esteem, I will say we left with more 
haste than dignity. The truth—“ entre nous”—is, they let the scorpions escape 
in our midst ! and for days afterward each member of that clandestine party of 
visitors to the dance “ Aissaoui ” imagined every passing sensation the warning 
throb of coming dissolution, and an imaginary death from scorpion poison 


haunted us constantly. Miss M. THROOP. 


WY GH-HAZABL. 
(Prize Poem.) 


The false sun now more distant shines, 
And of his smiles more tardy grows ; 
The red of maples and the vines 
Falls to the earth ; and swollen flows 
The meadow brovk, and goes its way 
With leaves of willow overspread ; 
And from its branches bare and gray 
The beech’s rusty robe has fled. 


But now, as if the weeping earth 
Tried to woo back her fickle swain, 
Glows.in the woods this second-birth ; 

The magic hazel blooms again ! 


It seems of summer to remind, 
Of waving grain and flowers fair ; 
A golden thread of Youth entwined 
With frosty Age’s thin gray hair ; 
And prophet of the distant Spring, 
A time when all again is bright, 
When flow’rs shall bloom and birds shall sing, 
A time of sweetness, love and light! 
H. W. CHARLESWORTH. 


LET HIM KEEP AWAY. 
Chollie— Her father has a club-foot. 
Chappie—Golly, but I'd hate to get kicked by him. 
A CHANGE OF TREATMENT. 
Jack—Ethel used to treat Tom very coldly before she married him. 
Harry— Well, she has changed her programme now. She constantly makes 


things hot for him. 


NOT THEIR WAY. 
“ You never know a man is a fool if he keeps his mouth shut.”, 
“True, but did you ever know a fool who knew enough to keep his mouth 


shut ?” 


HARD TO TAKE. 
Patient—What do you prescribe for me? 
Doctor—O, you only need something to amuse you. 
-atient—Then you advise me to take a joke. 
QUICK AT REPARTEE. 
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Ethel— He asked me if I would have him for a husband. 
Maud—What is he worth ? 
Ethel— Worth having. 
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LUCIA. 





LAY quite still ; possibly nothing else suggested itself. Except 
that my surroundings were wild and strange and the visit un- 
expected, it took no great presence of mind to remain appar- 
ently unconscious of the uninvited presence in my lonely camp 
of a pretty little Amazon. As I glanced furtively, almost breath- 
lessly from. beneath the wide rim of the sombrero which had 

shielded my face from the light of the great, gorgeous Mexican moon of the past 
night, I decided that she could hardly be called an Amazon, her figure was so feéite, 
her face so gentle yet so bright with the spirit of fun. The skirt of blue cloth, 
scantily embroidered with yellow silk, reached but little below her knees, con- 
cealing the high buckskin tops of her tiny but elaborately ornamented mocca- 
sins. The loose blue waist, the black sash with flowing ends, the little cap 
which covered her clustering curls—none of these were Amazonian, but to my 
senses, starved by loneliness, they were bewitching. 

I dared not stir lest this mountain fairy take flight. My blanket covered 
me up to the chin, the high horn of the saddle which had been my pillow helped 
to screen my face. My first impulse was to laugh, not that this little adventure 
was funny, but I always feel like laughing, possibly in a hysterical sort of a way, 
when I am highly interested and don’t know what else to do. I am sorry to 
say this impulse almost invariably comes upon me when I am at a funeral and 
am expected to weep. 

“Oh, the sleepy fellow,” she whispered softly as she tried to peep behind 
the horn of the saddle. ‘“ He would have lain here all day had I not come.” 

Then with a little laugh and a touch of that motherly tenderness which 
women so often show to those for whom they care by performing a portion of 
the loved one’s labor, she unfastened the long lariat which held my horse and led 
him into camp.’ Putting the bridle upon his head she talked to herself in pretty 
Spanish. ‘“ The bad boy, he has not kept clean the bridle I gave him, but men 
are so thoughtless!” The lariat, gathered into many loops, was held over one 
arm as she stole up to me, snatched the sombrero from my face and cried out, 
“ Ho, ho, Juan.” 

The quick, sharp cry of alarmed surprise which followed, was embarrassing. 
I didn’t know whether to get up and apologize for not being somebody else or 
lie still and possibly avoid frightening her by my activity. 

“Good morning, senorita,”’I mumbled apologetically. “Iam sure I am 
much obliged to you for putting the bridle upon my horse.” 

Retreating a few steps and holding her little hand over her frightened 
heart she answered with charming xa.vete, “1 had thought you were Juan 
Juan Peria, you know.” 

“I am very sorry for Juan Peria that he is not I, but very glad for my 
sake that I am not he.” This attempt at gallantry was very clumsily made, and 
as my Spanish was not very good I am afraid she did not see the force of it. 

““No—certainly you are not Juan Peria. You startled me.” 

“T really hope that you will excuse me for having caused the mistake, 
but will you permit me to get up and explain how it occurred ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered with a touch of bravado, at the same time 
retreating a few steps further away. 

As a man emerges from beneath his blanket after a night’s sleep with a 
saddle for his pillow and the beard and dirt of a couple of days’ travel darken- 
ing his face, he never presents a very inviting or even respectable appearance. 
Hurriedly pushing back the hair which had tangled itself over my forehead and 
after making my courtliest bow, I put on the sombrero which was too small for 
me. 

“Juan Peria is employed by the firm for whom I am manager,” I explained, 
‘““and the night before I left the camp of which he is in charge, I had all my 
clothing stolen with my horse and saddle and bridle as well—indeed everything 
except the trowsers and shirt in which I was sleeping and the blanket which was 
over me—— 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, “I did not recognize the blanket and I wondered.” 

“As the garments of your friend were the only ones in the camp which 
fitted me and his horse was the best one, I bought them of him——’ 

** And did he sell you the bridle ?” she interrupted, her face saddening. 

Now, having overheard her comment as she put the bridle on my horse, | 
knew it had been a gift from this pretty senorita to the dark-browed Peria. 
Here was an opportunity for me to do a generous act by shielding Juan from 
the result of his heartlessness and protect one who was probably his sweetheart 
from the discovery that her lover valued money more than the gift over which 
she had toiled. But I had paid a good round price for the bridle and I was not 
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sure that I owed Juan for any favors, not even for loyal service. Moreover, there 
must have been a temptation to make her think less of her lover that she might 
think a little bit more of me, and I admitted the purchase. Her dark eyes 
flashed angrily, and as you are perhaps aware, the beautiful and slumberous 
orbs of a Mexican woman can flash in such a way as to make a man sorry he 
spoke. 

“He does not love me,” she exclaimed, “or he would not sell my gift.” 
Then the fierce light died out of her eyes and the pretty red lips trembled as if 
she were about to cry. “It took me nearly a year,” she half sobbed, “to put 
away money enough to buy the silk, and the making of it was more than a 
month’s work. Do you think, senor, he would have sold it if he loved me ?” 

No.doubt I was weaker at this renewal of the temptation than before, for I 
admitted promptly, almost eagerly, that while no one could help loving her the 
sale of anything which had been made by the pretty hands of senorita did not 
indicate the devotion which I already felt for her. 

“Oh, senor, I had forgotten,” she exclaimed excitedly. ‘Saddle your 
horse. We_must away.” 

The suggestion that 
began to saddle my horse with the greatest alacrity, feeling it unnecessary to 
question the good fortune which was to give me so fair a companion. 

“ Victoria and the Apaches,” she explained with rising excitement, “are in 
the Rancharia and we shall have to go through the foot hills and up the Rio 
Carmen. I know the trail.” Springing lightly into the saddle of her pony 
which had been picketed on a little mesa above the Window Pass where I had 
been sleeping, we cantered rapidly over the divide of the Sierras which lie some 
fifty miles south of the Rio Grande. It was a strangely picturesque place near 
the top of the mountains and as it was approached from the valley beneath, 
overhanging cliffs gave the notch through which the trail passed the appearance 
ef a window and from this it took its name. 

I was so enamoured of my beautiful companion that it was strange that | 
had sense enough to keep from questioning her, but her loveliness had so im- 
pressed me that I could think of nothing else. As the ponies slackened on a 
steep and dangerous part of the trail, she turned to me and with a searching 
glance exclaimed interrogatively, ‘‘ You don’t greatly like Juan Peria, senor ?” 

“Indeed yes, senorita. Do I not trust him with the management of a por 
tion of my business? Why should you suspect me of disliking him ?” 

“Ah, yes, you may trust him with your business and not—not—not admire 
him. You told me that he had sold you my gift.” 

“Admire him? Certainly. He is a very handsome man.” 

At this point a trail but slightly marked branched from the main pass 
through sage brush and ragged rocks and as she rode ahead of me I made up 


‘ 


‘we” must away was eminently satisfactory and | 





“ONCE WHEN HER HORSE STUMBLED,’ 


my mind to divert, if possible, the conversation from any further reference to the 
silent and masterful Mexican whose horse I rode and whose clothing I wore. 
As the trail widened I cantered alongside of her and as she turned to speak I 
began : 

“You have not told me, senorita, how you happened by mistaking me for 
another, to rescue me from the danger of passing the Rancharia.” 

“ Two days ago, senor, when Enrico Garcia came up from your camp with 
letters for the mail, he told me that Juan would leave on Wednesday night to 
meet your camp at Ojo Calienta, and that same day Captain Blanco told us 
that Victoria had crossed the river with his Apaches and had gone into the 


Rancharia, so I set out yesterday noon to warn Juan. I knew where he always 


camped and so it was not hard to find you. How came you, senor, to sleep 


where he always does ?” 
“ Because he told me it was the safest place and had the best grass along 
the trail.” 


“ Some day—or some night,” she corrected herself with the solemn look of 


one engaged in prophecy-—“ there will be a terrible massacre w here you slept, for 
it is the end of the Apache ride and they go into camp there in the morning 
when they cross the river below Cantaracio and they go there always when 
going back to the States after their raids in here, J have begged Juan not to 
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' ' ' as ps a 
sleep there but he always will. He is not very easily persuaded, is he, senor: 


“ No, senorita, he is firm, but a man must be who has charge of many 
servants.” r 

“Then you must be very firm, senor, for you command many more than he. 

“ Perhaps,” I answered uneasily. It was very embarrassing to be ques- 
tioned by this young woman. “ Pray. senorita, may I ask the name of my 
rescuer ?” . 

“Lucia Garcia,” she answered, “and my father Jose Garcia drives the 


stage from San Felipe to El Paso. And how came you, senor, to take this 


journey instead of Juan Peria ?” 
“ Because, senorita, I had not received an expected message from those 
. . ° - . , 9 
whom I serve and deemed it best to look after this enterprise personally. 


At noon time I shared her lunch of tortillas and dried meat and she 
accepted a bit of cheese and a biscuit from my none too sumptuous provision. 
When once we got talking, led on at first by her astute questioning, but grow- 
ing confidential as she listened with such ready sympathy, I told her of my life 
in the far East, the disappointments which had brought me to the plains, and I 
assured her of something I had never felt before, that I intended never to leave 
these mountains and prairies, but should find a wife from amongst the fair 
daughters of the llanos of Mexico and see the cities and storms and snows of 
my native land no more. 

She, too, told me of herself and the poverty of her home, and how when 
her father got drunk she sometimes had to drive the stage, that for two years 
she had been betrothed to Juan Peria, that she often wondered if the women of 
cities, those who could read and write and did not have to work, were not very 
much happier that she could ever hope to be. As the ponies grew tired and 
panted with thirst and fatigue when we cantered, our pace grew slower and the 
path so narrow that when we rode side by side the prettily rounded arm in its 
blue sleeve sometimes touched mine, and once when her horse stumbled and 
nearly fell, her hand was reached out as if for help and I caught it in mine. 
Never before had I felt such a thrill, and as her soft dark eyes looked gratefully 
up into mine as she thanked me, life with her forever by my side seemed the 
greatest ecstasy of possible bliss. 

“My horse is not stumbling now, senor,” she smiled, and I released her 
hand with the unuttered question on my lips if I might not keep it forever. 

When the sun—that semi-tropical sun with its evening splendor so unlike 
the cold rays which are so satisfying to us in the north—went down, we were 
still journeying, and the shadows of the mountains darkened the last few miles 
of the rock-strewn pass before it opened amidst pinyon trees in the valley of 
the Rio Carmen. Scenting the water afar, the ponies broke into a canter. The 
last long level bars of fading light still gleamed softly down the valley and 
across the beautiful face beside me, and with a slight flush on her cheeks and a 
deep almost pathetic look in her eyes, she answered my long and ardent gaze 
without turning from me. With her hand again in mine we rode along, the 
ponies hanging their heads as if dispirited by discovering the unsuspected dis- 
tance to the stream. Releasing her hand I sought to clasp her waist and kiss 
her, but leaning from me and striking her pony with the quirt, she cried, “ No, 
senor, no, no.” 

I felt that I had offended her in taking a liberty no man should take before 
declaring his love and offering all that a man has to offer. 

Should I offer it? Would she accept? Had she not shown her preference 
for me? Had not her words proven that she longed for a life that Juan Peria 
could never give her ? 

It was now night, but bright and beautiful, and the tall cotton-woods by 
the river, standing sentry over the water for which our ponies were thirsting, 
announced that our journey was nearly over. As the ponies buried their noses 
in the limpid stream, I again touched her hand and asked if my impetuousness 
had been forgiven. 

“Yes, senor—that is if the evil thought of me which prompted it has been 
forgotten.” 

With impassioned words I assured her that a man must be as evil as Satan 
himself to think her aught but an angel. 

The ponies lifted their heads and rubbed their noses against each other, 
and mine then threw his head over the neck of the other and rubbed his silken 
bridle against the mane of his companion. The shadows of the cotton-woods 
fell dark upon the murmuring water, and the cry of a coyote from the thither 
bank broke the stillness of the awkward pause when passion made excuses but 
love offered no promise. As the ponies climbed the bank and with freshened 
energy cantered along the level trail, | asked myself why should not I accept the 
life I had pictured to Lucia as my ideal. Why not marry her, so beautiful and 
yet so good. My whole soul had gone out to her even while I reminded myself 
that in the west where men see so few of the fair sex every woman is an angel. 
Though my betier sense urged the brevity of the acquaintance more generous senti- 
ment recalled the service she had done me, that she, indeed, had perhaps saved 
me from death, and I had almost resolved then and there to ask her to be mine. 
Thoughts of the old home, however, seemed mysteriously to steal up from the 
river, and I saw again the farm house, the barns on the knoll, the orchard, the 
cattle in the pasture, the colts racing down the lane, the woodland by the creek, 
and the folk by the fireside. What would they think if I were to bring home a 
foreigner, one who could neither read nor write, whose only accomplishments 
were braiding bridles, making quirts, baking tortillas, and perhaps dingling a 
few tunes on a guitar? Would she seem so sweet and attractive amidst 
women who knew so much more, whose religion was less a superstition, whose 
love contained more of duty and less of fancy ? 


As she rode beside me those beautiful eyes now and then glanced up at me 
and she seemed to read my thoughts. 

“You have become sad, senor. You are thinking of home.” 

“Yes, senorita, I am thinking of home.” While thoughts such as these 
were crowding my mind, my lips could frame neither flatteries nur falsehoods, 


and yet the sight of that slender figure and that intense and beautiful face made. 


me long to gather her in my arms and be comforted after all those years of 
lonely wandering, by the loving sympathy of a woman. 

“We are at home, senor. Here is San Felipe.” 

Swinging down the declivity we regained the main trail and stcod at the 
bars of a tumble-down corral, with low adobe building. surrounding a little 
courtyard. 


Next morning I rode away with the question of my heart still unasked. 
Even though Lucia’s mother was ill-clad and her father slightly tipsy and her 
little brothers and sisters barefoot and not recently washed, her own charms 
grew in strength by comparison, and the thought came again and again that if 
she were taken far away from such surroundings, her former existence amidst 
them need make no difference. 





‘SHE DREW DOWN HIS DARK FACE AND KISSED HIM.” 


A week later my pony again rubbed his nose against the bars of the lonely 
stage station of San Felipe. Taking off his bridle and saddle and throwing 
them beside the crumbling wall, I hurried to the little courtyard with my saddle 
bags and blanket over my arm. As I was about to enter, another horseman 
cantered to the gate and Juan Peria sprang from the saddle with expressions of 
pleasure at having found me. The long awaited message had arrived at my 
camp and he had hastened forward with it ; he hoped senor would excuse him 
for having for a few days left his other duties behind him. I felt like upbraiding 
him for not sending a peon, but I knew it was jealousy which prompted the com- 
plaint and restrained myself. Together we entered the little courtyard. Lucia, 
who had been standing in the doorway, advanced to meet us. Pausing irreso- 
lutely for an instant with a look towards me which flashed a message of what 
might have been, she ran into Juan’s embrace and with her pretty arms around 
his neck drew down his dark face and kissed him. 

She had settled the question for us both. EDMUND E. SHEPPARD. 

VERY FINE. 

Clergyman—Adam named all living creatures before he was expelled from 
Eden. 

Miss Devout—What a fine Latin scholar he must have been. 


AT THE DINNER TABLE. 
Mrs. Hashly—The good die young. 
Mr. Starboarder—That is especially true of chickens. 


THE REASON. 
She—Why is a man said to foot a bill ? 
He-—Probably because he always kicks at having to pay it. 


CERTAINLY. 
Chappie—In your opinion, does love spring from the brain or from the 
heart ? 
Maud 
times. 


From the heart, of course. Why, even you dudes fall in love some- 


THE REASON. 
Spacer—There is a dissolute air about that editor’s office. 
Liner —That is probably because you always keep his waste-basket full. 








¢¢ ITN Spring the young man’s fancy turns ” 


And mine turned toward sweet May. 
We wandered o’er the mountain side 
And vowed to love alway, 
Till in a tiff she bade me go 
She’s married now, they say. 


9°T°IS Summer now, and at the Springs 
I first meet beauteous Daisy ; 
We ride together, talk of love, 
And glide through waltzes mazy ; 
I vow to ask her hand each day, 
But wait, because -— I’m lazy. 


HE Autumn’s come and by the sea 
With witching Grace I wander. 
She’s so much fairer than the rest 
I look at her and ponder 
How I could fancy that was love 
When this is so much fonder ! 


? ID Winter's snows in town once more 
I’m neath sweet Rose's spell ; 
She is my own, my first true love, 
I long my love to tell. 
You ask me why I don't propose 
I love myself too well 
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HOW JOHN PROPOSBD. 


T was Indian summer. The sun, shorn of half his beams, looked 
down benignly on a smoky landscape. Through the haze the far 
distance looked a royal purple. The first glories of the autumn 
forest were faded. The leaves that still clung to the parent bough 

were sombre in their tints, but many of the trees 

were bare. A lazy breeze came fitfully from the 
south, bearing scented vapors from the newly- 
ploughed fields. Ever and anon echoed the 
reports of the sportsmens’ guns from the woods 
and coverts. The cattle still cropped the brown 
and blighted meadows, and scared up flocks of 
quail that scurried away on whirring 
wing, to settle down farther on. It was 

a slumbrous day, and this rolling Ontario 

farm seemed a veritable sanctuary of rural 

peace and content. 

John McMillan sat on the fence 
whittling lazily and whistling softly. He 
= was supposed to be resting his team, but 
any one who had watched John’s prog- 
ress that sunny afternoon, or observed 
the well-covered ribs of Grey and Jess, 
as they stood sieepily before the plough, 
would probably have concluded ‘that 
here was a hired man who held humane 
views regarding the working of horses. 
John was not lazy, however. Jess and 
Grey’s rotundity of form and sleekness of coat were not so much the result of 
lack of work as of good feeding and many vigorous groomings by lantern light, 
after the day’s work was over. John’s fall ploughing was almost done. He was 
well prepared for winter, and this fine afternoon was too seductive to be resisted. 
Besides, he had some serious thinking to do. Every now and then his whistling 
ceased, his brow wrinkled, and any one could see he had something on his mind 

John was not Scotch though his name was. He was a Canadian, born on 
the farm he was then ploughing. His grandparents had emigrated from the 
highlands of Scotland, where their ancestors had lived, fought and died ever 
since the founder of the family came from the east shortly after the flood. His 
forefathers were reputed a warlike race, and John could claim to have inherited 
a fair share of their valor. He was a stoud chunk of a boy, and a first rate hand 
at a raising or sawing bee. But he was modest to the verge of sheepishness- 
In the company of women and girls he was never at his ease. Yet, strange to 
say, no sooner did he leave their presence than he felt he had enjoyed himself 
thoroughly and wanted to go back again. His reverence for the sex was most 
profound. He considered women a superior order of being to him and his 
coarse companions and thought himself unworthy of the least of them. 

There was only one girl in the neighborhood that John could approach with 
any degree of freedom. That was Mary Green. Mary was a bright slip of a 
girl—or rather young woman—with a vigorous dash of Irish blood in her veins 
and Irish impetuosity in her spirit, although she had never been nearer the Old 
Country than the time she went to visit her uncle and aunt, some sixty or 
seventy miles east of where she lived. She was a pronounced brunette with 
bushy, glossy black hair, plenty of blood in her cheeks and a step as springy as 
the turf of her ancestral island. Indeed, if you happened to see her in summer- 
time, with bare feet, digging potatoes, her skirt tucked up to keep it out of the 
dirt, or when driving home the cows at evening, you might imagine yourseif 
gazing on a real Irish scene, only that Mary was too good-looking. Mary was 
not much afraid of anything or anybody—as she herself put it—“ from the devi 
to a dickie-bird.” Her tongue was ever ready with an answer for anybody, and 
those who gave sauce had it returned with interest. 

The reason John got along so much better with Mary than with other girls 
was because she relieved him almost entirely of the necessity of saying anything. 
She talked straight at him, and all he had to do was to answer questions and 
occasionally interject a remark, when he got a chance. Mary and John had 
been “going together” about four years now. The number of eligible young 
men of her acquaintance was not large; and for all his bashfulness she liked 
John best. She liked him for his honesty, his gentleness, his strength, and for 
his knowledge, for John had some brains and read a good deal. But, notwith- 
standing their long intimacy, poor John had always in his manner, when with 
Mary, maintained a most decorous distance. In all the four years preceding 
this Indian summer day he had never breathed in her hearing a word of love 
and when he wrote to her, as he sometimes did, he still began his letters, “‘ Dear 










Miss Green.” 

The cause of John’s uneasiness this fine day was a bit of gossip he had 
heard, that Joe Simpson was paying Mary a good deal of attention. They had 
been seen out driving several times in Joe’s new top-buggy, and rumor said he 
wanted to marry her. 

“Dang it all, he’ll not marry her,” muttered John, as he shut his knife with 
a snap, leaped off the fence, strode furiously to the plough, threw the lines over 
his back and yelled at the team. 

“He'll not get her! She likes me better’n that fellow, I’m sure, and I’ll 
just ask her to marry me to-night on our way home from Robinson’s husking 
bee. Gee, there, Gray! If the old man would only give me the deed of the 
new farm, then I’d have something to back me up, but now I haven’t a dashed 
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thing. I don’t care. I'll ask her to-night, anyway. Whoa; haw there! Come 
around, Jess,” he shouted viciously when they came to the other end. He had 
worked himself into a fury. 

Night came, and John, after combing his hair and putting on his “fine 
boots,” started up to Green’s to take Mary to the husking bee. When they 
arrived, work had already commenced. Around a huge heap of unhusked ears 
sat a circle of young men and women, some husking diligently and some very 
lazily, but nearly all laughing and talking loudly. A couple of lanterns, hung 
from beams above, flung an indistinct light over the picturesque scene. Now 
and then a small ear of corn flew across the circle, and if it happened to find 
the intended victim, it gave rise to a loud burst of merriment. The humor was 
vigorous, but usually harmless, and the wit that was bandied about, though not 
highly polished, kept the conversation going briskly. The finding of an occa- 
sional “red ear” furnished a brief diversion. The host was generous and their 
throats were kept from being parched by frequent libations of fresh cider. 

Along in the evening, when the jollity was its height, the cry suddenly went 
up: “John McMillan has a red ear!” And John was forced to “acknowledge 
the corn.” 

“You must kiss somebody,” came from a dozen throats at once. “ Kiss 
Mary! Kiss Mary! You've got to kiss Mary !” , 

Seeing that there was no escape for him, John rose with much hesitancy to 
pay the penalty. But Mary, in whom the spirit of deviltry was now wide awake, 
animated by the influence of the company, was not to be a passive victim. 
Before John could touch her she rose with a bound and sped towards the door. 
John stood irresolute for a second. Someone shouted, “Catch her!” Mary 
glanced back saucily. Two leaps and he was at the door, almost as quickly as 
she. Just without the stream of lantern light that flowed from the barn door, 
he caught her. The proximity rather alarmed him, but all the same he bent to 
kiss her on the cheek. Just as his face neared hers—John never knew how it 
happened—-there was a quick movement of the head and a pair of warm lips 
touched his for an instant. It was the first time. Another moment and they 
were back in the barn again, Mary, smiling and saucy, John, blushing and 
snickering, but warmed through and through with a new happiness. 

As they started for hone, when the bee was over, John thought of his reso- 
lution of the afternoon, and mentally vowed, if a good opportunity offered, not 
to fail. Mary was strangely silent, however, and her silence rather awed him. 
The conversation flagged several times, although John did his level best to keep 
it moving. 

“ Stars are bright to-night, ain’t they? Guess we'll have some frost.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Look at the dipper. It wouldn’t hold much water in that shape, would it?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. Is the dipper the north star?” 

“Oh, no! Here’s the north star over here. It never moves, you know. 
Oh, there’s one falling. How bright it is !” . 

“* Someone's dead.” 

This gave them both solemn thoughts, 
evidently, for there was a long period of 
silence. They were drawing near Mary’s 
home, and John’s vow was still to be ful- 
filled. 

“Did you hear that the old man 
bought the Miller farm,” said John, in 
desperation, 

‘“ Yes, Mrs. Simpson told me yester- 
day. That'll make a lot of work for you 
folks now.” 

“Yes, it will make a heap} more 






work.” 

“You can’t go to Manitoba now, 
John, can you?” 

“T guess not. The old man and Bill 
can’t handle the two places very well 
alone.” 

“T suppose you'll get the new place?” 

“Don’t know. He hasn’t said any- 
thing to me yet. I s’pose likely it'll be i ena weak Steeoleeew. 
mine some day, if I stay here.” 

“You ain’t thinkin’ of goin’ away yet, are you, John?” 

“No! At least not very often—sometimes I do and sometimes I don’t.” 

“Guess if you’re wise you'll stay where you are. If you get that Miller 
farm you'll be pretty well fixed, eh?” 

They had come to Green’s by this time and were standing at the gate. 
John was agitated—visibly agitated, if there had been light enough to show it 
as he said : 

“ Yes, I'll be well enough fixed if I get it. There’s good buildings on it and 

and a pretty good house, but —but —these things are good enough—but, a man 
can’t live——-I—I— can’t——they—they ain’t enough.” 

A deep sigh from Mary broke the silence following these stammered utter- 
ances, and with the silence broke also the spell. 

“You ain’t sick, are you, Mary? Anythin’ the matter?” quickly exclaimed 
John. 

“Oh, no, ’m all right. Just a little tired—that’s all. 

“Well, you better get in and get some sleep then. I must be goin’,” 


“Come over Sunday ?” 
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“All right 


** Good night.” 


Sunday night. Good-night, Mary.” 


Chus they parted—both disappointed. Very thoughtful were they as they 
took their separate ways from the little picket gate, overhung with a tall lilac 
bush. A confusion of thought and feeling stirred the minds of both, and it was 


not until Mary had reached the door and heard John’s tread on the bridge down 


the road, that her thoughts found definite utterance. After standing on the 


step for a minute, before trying the door, she gave her head a determined little 
jerk and said, in a whisper, “I will! I will! I don’t care!” As for John, he 
had no sooner got out of hearing than, clenching his fists and grinding his teeth, 
he hissed out his mental agony, “ I’m a d——d fool !” 

On the days that intervened between this night and Sunday, as John 
thought of his failure to keep his resolution, and, thinking also that the struggle 
which had raged in his mind that night, had been as patent to Mary as to him- 
self, he wondered how he could face her on Sunday. When that day came, 
however, Mary’s influence over him, together with his promise, outweighed his 
sense of humiliation, and Sunday evening found him seated by Green’s kitchen 
stove, watching Mary with a fond eye as she cleared away and washed the 
supper dishes. “How pretty she looks to-night,” he thought, as he watched 
her flitting from table to cupboard, with her cheeks glowing and her neat print 
gown fitting her trimly. Then his mind went up to the new Miller farm and he 
wondered —but here his heart began to sink again, and he aroused himself to 
find that old Green was asking him how much his father had given for the 
steers he had bought the week before. 

When Mary’s domestic duties were completed, she interrupted her father 
in a long story about early winters, to invite John into the “other room.” To 
this room John was no stranger. The moulded pine mantel surrounding the 
old brick fire-place, the andirons, the striped, red, yellow and black rag carpet, 
the table with its pine cone and shell ornaments, its family Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the papered walls hung with framed mottos—all were as well known 
to him as the nose on his face. On winter Sunday nights he had watched the 
flames curl up this chimney and saw them sink in smouldering ashes until he 
knew every brick in its side and back. On summer evenings, from the rocking 
chair by the open window, he had seen both the sun and the late moon sink to 
rest behind the western woods. Through the long hours he had sat there and 
talked, or listened to Mary’s never-failing discourse, and had let this bright, 
merry, semi-Irish girl grow into his life, without kaowing it, until the possibility 
of losing her was suggested. 

This Sunday evening they sat and talked as usual. Gradually, as 9 o'clock 
* bed-time As the old folks pre- 


pared to retire, John feebly suggested that he had etter be going too. 


approached, the family circle lessened. 


** 'There’s no hurry,” said Mary, and John sat srill. 
At length they were alone. To-night the conditions of the last time they 
John was more than usually tactiturn and 


had begn together were reversed. 
Mary was sparkling 


visibly affected with a sense of his own unworth ness. 
bright, vivacious and mischievous. 

A couple of hours passed, during which Mary talked and John listened, 
until he sometimes forgot his broken resolution and his awkward attempt at 
keeping it. They had drawn the sofa up close to the chimey, a little to one side. 
Mary sat near the wall, in the shadow, while John was exposed to the glow of 
the only light in the room. He had got as close to her as he dared, 
which was at the very proper distance of about two feet. He poked the fire 
with the tongs, occasionally threw on a fresh stick ard looked and listened to 


the fire 


Mary, with his hopes and his courage rising and fa'ling like the flames of the 
burning wood. 

“T hear Jim Lusk and Addie McKay are going ‘o be married at Christ- 
mas,’ said Mary. 

“Ts that so?’ “| hadn’t heard it.’ 


“Yes, Minnie Glasgow told mother of it yesterday, and she said she got it 


inquired John. 


trom Tillie Lusk, and it was all fixed.” 

* He's been going there a long while.” 

* Yes, it’s about time they were gettin’ married. ‘No use courtin’ forever, 
specially when he’s got a good farm.” 

* What a lot of those who went to school with us, Mary, are married now.” 


‘Yes, ain't they droppin’ off though? There’s Sarah Groves and Allie Rich 


nd Jim Thompson and Sis Walker and Hugh 
Yes, and Charlie McGregor. 

"Yes! It makes me feel old to think of it,” continued Mary. 

hen, after a long period of silence, she went on hesitatingly : 

“ But—-but-—it won't be long. II don’t mind telling you, John—but—I’m 
soin’ to—to be married myself soon.’ 

“You?” cried !ohn, starting, and staring at her wildly. “You? Mary 
Yes !—Yes ! \ painful silence. Then, feeling that he must say something 
“Who to?” and, with a look of despair on his face, he stared into the fire as if 
he did not care whether she answered him or not. He thought he knew. 

"hen this impulsive, warm-hearted girl moved towards him, took his hand 


1 } t . : . + 
in both of hers and, bending down, pressed her lips to the fingers which 


trembled like a child’s. 

He looked into her eyes, that were glistening with tears, and hope lighted 
up his own. “To me? To me, is it, Mary,” he asked, quickly, with a world of 
anxiety in his tone and look. 

A white arm stole around his neck in answer. A sigh of infinite relief 


whole frame. He drew her to him and for the second time their lips 
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_ In silence they sat for a Jong time, clasped in each others arms. Then they 
talked at intervals of their future. The flight of time was unheeded ; and it was 
not till a stentorian crow from the barn smote his ear that John thought of going 
home. 

“It wasn’t so hard, after all,” he muttered, as he sped homeward through 
the dawn. ‘“ Notso bad ; not so bad.” And next day in the field he was fain 
in his exuberance of feeling to take Gray and Jess into his confidence. “ Joe 
Simpson be hanged!” he said. “I said I would get her, and by George”— 
giving Gray a slap on the ribs—‘“I did get her!” 

“John was not disappointed by his “old man.” Very soon after he got his 
deed and he and Mary ate their Christmas dinner at their own home on the 


Miller farm. D. A. MCKELLAR. 


A STORM PICTURE, 


*Mid a surging of surfs and a boom on the sands and the boulders, 
’Neath a looming of crags and the dip of the misty, white moon, 
And the sifting of snows in a dim light that wakens and smoulders, 
Lies a dream of a land that is weird and night-haunted at noon. 


In a twilight it lies through long seasons of eidolon shadow, 
That drift like a mist over spaces that slumber alone ; 

Wild forest and stretches of beaches and withered lake-meadow, 
Where wind-voices haunt, and marshtides whisper and moan. 


From its bleakness of wastes and of crags comes the obstinate anger 
Of the wind-haunted lake, and the bitterness dread of the blast ; 
With the cry of the griefs of the night that knoweth no languor, 
No love nor release, from the barrenness dreary and vast. 


No dream of its night can drown out the bellowing thunder, 

Of the surf as it surges and leaps for the dusk-haunted caves ; 
Where it battens and moans, and lashes the dark cliffs under, 

While the imp of the storm at the scudding moon clamors and raves. 


And under the hush of the dark, the lake’s far booming, 
Like hammer of Titan that thunders at doors of the night, 
Comes over the bleak land appalling the silence, and dooming 
The season of slumber and dreams to shadowy fear and affright. 


And the settlers’ children quake in their beds and whisper, “the Norsemen!” 
They’ve come again from the north, as they came long ages ago, 
And the thundering beat of the surf, they say, is the tread of their horsemen, 


Trampling out on the beach, under the wind and the snow. 
WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


A POPULAR METHOD. 





Mr. Youngly— Will you be my partner in life ? 
Fair Widow—Yes, dear. You supply the cash and I’ll supply the experience. 


THE DEAR GIRLS. 


Ethel—I have always managed to spend at least one happy month each 
year of my life. 
Maud—Each year! What a great deal of happiness you must have had ! 


The most wonderful thing about the fish that swallowed Jonah is, that no 


fisherman has ever claimed to have caught it. 
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A MODKRN CINDKRELLA. 


We were in Toronto one year—ten years before the time I am writing of 
and Mrs. Garnier lived over us in a little apartment. She was very poor and 
very grandly dressed and she used to come rustling in to see us. Rustling ts 
hardly the word—she was much too graceful and womanly a person to rustle 
her long silk gowns used to ripple and wave and flow away as she came and 
went, and her beautiful eyes used to fill with tears as she drank her tea and con- 
fided her troubles to us. I must confess to a very kindly feeling for the poor, 
gentle, beautiful, forlorn young creature, so passionately lamenting the loss she 
had sustained in the death of Mr. Garnier. He had left her very badly off, 
although she was well connected and Mrs. Wentworth, her cousin, had offered 
her and her two little girls a home, she used to tell us in her efZore manner. | 
do not know why she never availed herself of the offer. She said once that she 
would not be doing justice to her precious little ones, to whom she devoted her 
self with the assistance of an experienced attendant. My impression is that the 
little ones used to scrub one another’s little ugly faces and plait one another’s 
little Chinese-looking tails, while the experienced attendant laced and dressed 
and adorned and scented and powdered their mamma. 

One day I was walking with her down Jarvis street when she suddenly 


started and looked up at a tall, melancholy-looking gentleman who was passing 
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and who stared at her very hard, and soon after that it was that she began teli 
ing me she had determined to make an effort for her children’s sake and to go 
a little more into society. She wanted me to take her to Mrs. Girette’s, where 


she heard I was going that evening, and where she believed she should meet an 
old friend of hers whom she particularly wished to see again. Would | help 
her? Would I beso very good? Of course I was ready to do anything I could. 
She came punctual to her time, all gray moire and black lace. A cab was sent 
for and we set off, jogging along the crowded streets with our two lamps lighted 
and a surly man to drive us. All the way there Mrs. Garnier was strange, silent, 
nervous, excited. Her eyes were like two shining craters, | thought, when we 
arrived and as we climbed up the interminable flight of stairs. I guessed who 
was the old friend with the gray mustache in a minute: a good, well-looking 
man standing by himself in a corner. 

I spent a curious evening, distracted between Mrs. Girette’s small talk, to 
which I was supposed to be listening, and Mrs, Garnier’s murmured conversa 
tion with her old friend in the corner, to which I was vainly endeavoring not to 
attend. 

“My dear, imagine a 4oz7//on, surmounted with little tiny flutings all around 
the bottom, and then three szches, alternating with three little wears, with 


great chowx at regular intervals ; over this a tunic, caught up at the side by a 


Jardiniere, a ceinture a la Bebe.” 
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“ When you left us I was a child, weak, foolish, easi:y frightened and influenced. It 


nearly broke my heart. Look me in the ‘ 


face if you can 
and tell me you oo te” 

. ‘ Nua, . . ey 
do not believe » We i. bee 
me,” I heard / ' : 


Mrs. Garnier TA 
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¥ murmuring in a low, thrilling whisper. She 
did not mean me to hear it, but she was too 
absorbed in what she was saying to think of all 
the people round about her. 

“ Ah, Lydia, what does it matter now?” the friend answered in a sad voice 
which touched me somehow. “We have both been wrecked in our ventures 
and life has not much left for either of us now.” 

“Tt is cut e# dfars,” Mrs. Girette went on ; “the pieces which are taken out 
at one end are let in at the other ; the effect is quite charming, and the economy 
is immense. 

“For you, you married the person you loved,” Lydia Garnier was answer- 
ing ; “for me, out of the wreck, I have at least my children, and a remembrance, 
and a friend—is it so? Ah, Henry, have I not at least a friend ?” 

“And you will come and see me, will you not?” said the widow as she 
went away, looking up. I do not know to this day if she was acting. I believe, 
to do her justice, that she was only acting what she really felt, as many of us do 
at times. 

I took Mrs. Garnier home as I had agreed. I did not ask any questions. 
I met Mr. Ashford on the stairs next day, and I was not surprised when, about 
a week after, Mrs. Garnier came into the drawing-room early one morning, sink- 
ng down at my feet in a careless attitude, seized my hand and said that she had 
ome for counsel, for advice. She had had an offer from a person whom she 
respected—Mr, Ashford, whom I might have remarked that night at Mrs. 
Girette’s ; would I—would I give her my candid opinion; for her children’s 
sake did I not think it would be well to think seriously ? 

“And for your own, too, my dear,” said I. “Mr. Ashford is very well off. I 
believe you will be making an excellent marriage. Accept him by all means.” 

“ Dear friend, since this is your real, heartfelt opinion, I value your judg- 
ment too highly not to act by its dictates. Once, years ago, there was thought 
of this between meand Henry. A cruel fate se parated us. I married ; he mar- 
ried. Weare brought together as by a miracle, but our three children will never 
know the loss of their parents’ love,” etc., etc. Glan e, hand-pressure, etc., tears, 
etc. Then a long, soft, irritating kiss. I felt for the first time in my life inclined 
to box her ears. 

The little Gasniers certainly gained by the bargain, and Mr. Ashford sat 
down to write home to his little daughter Ella and tell her the news. 


Poor little Ella! 1 wonder what sort of anxieties Mrs. Ashford had caused 
to her before she had been Ella’s father’s wife a year. Miss Ashford made the 


best of it. She was a cheery, happy little creature, looking at everything from 





I knew not love until I met 
Sweet Antoinettes’s bewitching glances, 
She smiles on me and then I bet 
The world in favor of my chances ; 
But oh ! she is so very fair, 


I live in trembling and despair. 


the sunny side, adoring her father and running wild out-of-doors. 

She could also sing charmingly, with a clear, true voice, like a 

bird’s, and she used to dance to her own singing 

in the prettiest way imaginable. 

f ¢ Ella gave up her dancing after the new wife 
came. It was all so different; she was not 
allowed any more to run out in the fields alone. 
She supposed it was very nice having two young 
companions like Lisette and Julia, and at first, 
in her kindly way, the child did the honors of 
her own home. Meantime her new mother was 
gracefully wandering over the house on her hus- 
band’s arm, and standing in attitudes admiring 
the view from the windows, and asking gentle 
little indifferent questions, to all of which Mr. 
Ashford replied unsuspectingly enough. 

“And so you give the child an allowance? 
Is she not very young for one? And is this 
Ella’s room? How prettily it is furnished !” 

“She did it all herself,” said her father, 
smiling. 

The housekeeping books were in a little 
pile on the table, and a pile of towels, half 
marked, but neatly folded. There was a great 
bunch of flowers in the window and a long 

daisy-chain fastened up in festoons round the 
glass ; and then on the table there were one 
or two valuable trinkets set out in their little 










> cases. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Ashford, “is it not 
a pity to leave such temptation in the way of 
the servants? Little careless thing—had I 
not better keep them for her, Henry? They 
are very beautiful.” And Mrs. Ashford softly 
collected Ella’s treasures in her long white 
hands. 

“ And I think I may as well finish mark- 
ing the clothes,” said Mrs. Ashford, looking 
round the room as she collected them all in 
her apron. “The books, of course, are now 
my duty. I think Ella will not be sorry to be 
relieved of her cares. Do you know, dear, I 
think I am glad, for her sake, that you mat- 
ried me, as well as for my own. I think she 
has had too much put upon her, is a little too 
decided, too pronounced for one so young.” 

So when Ella came back to mark 
= a the clothes that she had been hem- 
ot a s ; / ming, they were gone, and so were 
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her neat little books that she had 
taken such pride in and had been 
balancing up before she gave them to 
Mrs. Ashford to keep in future ; so was 
lace that she wore of an evening, and 
her pearls with the ‘ jewel clasp, and her beautiful clear 
ruby brooch that she cr was so fond of, and her little gold clasp 
bracelet. “Quite unsuitable at your age, dearest,” Mrs. Ashford murmured, 
kissing her fondly. 

And Ella never got them back any more. Many and many other things 
there were she never got back, poor child. Ah me ! treasures dearer to her than 
the pretty coral necklace and the gold clasp bracelet—liberty, confidence—the 
tender atmosphere of admiring love in which she had always lived, the first place 
in her father’s heart. 

And so the years went by. Julia and Lisette grew up into two great, tall, 
fashionable, bouncing young ladies ; they pierced their ears, turned up their pig- 
tails, and dressed very elegantly. Lisette used to wear a coral necklace, Julia 
was partial to a clear ruby brooch her mother*gave her. Little Ella, too, grew 
up like a little green plant springing up through the mild spring rains and the 
summer sunshine, taller and prettier and sadder every year. She was a bright, 
smiling little thing, for all her worries, with a sweet little face ; indeed, her 
beauty was so remarkable and her manner so simple and charming that Julia 
and Lisette, who were a year or two older, used to complain to their mother 
nobody ever noticed them when Ella was by. Mrs. Wentworth, their own 
cousin, was always noticing her, and actually gave her a bonbon off her own 


her pretty coral neck 


plate the other day. 

“T fear she is a very forward, designing girl. I shall not think of taking 
her out this year,” Mrs. Ashford said, with some asperity ; “nor shall I allow 
her to appear at our tennis party next week.- She is far too young to be brought 
out.” 

So Ella was desired to remain in her own room on this occasion, She 
nearly cried, poor little thing, but what could she do? Her father was away 
and when he came back Mrs. Ashford would be sure to explain everything to 
him, according to her ideas, Some things she had explained away altogether, 
some she had distorted and twisted ; poor little Ella had been explained and 
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explained until there was scarcely anything of her left at all. Her father loved her as mu eS 
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might be hurt. And then Ella would put all her 
drawers in order, or sew a seam, or go out ands 
pull up a bedful of weeds to chase such morbid 
fancies out of her mind. 

Mrs. Wentworth, of whom mention has been 
already made, had two houses—one in the city, 
another in the country—and she was very rich: 

She was a flighty old lady, and lived sometimes 

at one house, sometimes at the other, some- “y 
times at hotels here and there, as the fancy 

seized her. She was very kind as well as flighty and was 
constantly doing generous things, and trying to help any one 
who seemed to be in trouble or who appeared to wish for 
anything she had it in her power to grant. 

So when Mrs. Ashford said: ‘“ Cousin 
Jane, pity me! My husband says he cannot 
afford to take me to town this year. I should so 
like to go, for the dear girls’ sake of course——” 

Mrs. Wentworth gave a little grunt and 
said: “I will lend you my town house if you 
like ; that is, if you keep my rooms ready for 
me in case I want to come up at any time.” 

*“O cousin Jane, how exceedingly kind, how 
very delightful and unexpected!” cried Mrs, 
Ashford, who had been hoping for it all the 
time, and who hastened to communicate the -— 
news to Lisette and Julia. Z 

“T shall want a regular outfit, mamma,” 
said Julia, who was fond of dress. ‘“ Perhaps 
we shall meet young Mr. Richardson in town.” 

“T shall be snapped up directly by some 
one, I expect,” said Lisette, who was very vain 
and thought herself irresistible. ‘ 

“Am I to come, too?” asked Ella, timidly, 
from the other end of the room, looking up from 
her sewing. 

“IT do not know,” replied her stepmother, 
curtly, and Ella sighed a little wistfully and 
went on stitching. 

* At what age shall you let me come out ?” she presently asked, shyly. 


“When you are fit to be trusted in the world and have cured your unruly 


temper,” said Mrs. Ashford. 

Ella’s eyes filled with tears and she blushed up, but her father came into 
the room and she smiled through her tears and thought to herself that since her 
temper was so bad she had better begin to rule it that very instant. 


It is a bright November morning after a night of rain, and although this is 
Toronto and not the country any more, Bloor street looks bright and clean. 
Mrs. Wentworth has had the house put in order, reserving two little rooms for 
herself and her maid, but all the rest of the house is at the Ashfords’ disposal. 
Everybody is satisfied and Ella is enchanted with her little room on the top 
floor. Mrs. Ashford is making lists of visits and dinner-parties and milliners’ 
addresses ; Lisette is looking out of a window at some carriages which are 
passing ; Julia is looking at herself in the glass and practicing her best court- 
esies ; and Ella is in the back room arranging a great heap of books in the book- 
case. “I should like to go to the flower show at the Pavilion, mamma,” she 
says, and looking up with a smudgy face, for the books were all dirty and 
covered with dust. “Do you think there will be room for me?” 

“T am sorry there is no room for you, Ella,” said Mrs. Ashford in her deep 
voice. ‘I have asked Mr. Richardson to come with us, and if he fails I prom- 
ised to call for Mrs. Bricabrac. If you do not care to walk out this afternoon, 
see that my maid puts my things properly away in the closets, as well as Julia’s 
and Lisette’s, and help her to fold the dresses, because it is impossible for one 
person to manage these skirts unassisted.” 

“Very well,” said Ella, cheerfully. “I hope you will have a pleasant day. 
How nice it must be to be going.” 

“1 wish you would learn not to wish for everything and anything that you 
happen to hear about, Ella,” said Mrs. Ashford. “If you hear any visitors 
coming go away, for I cannot allow you to be seen in this dirty state.” 


“ There’s a ring,” said Ella, gathering some of the books together. “‘ Good- 


bye.” 


Young Mr. Richardson, who was announced immediately after, passed a 


pretty maid carrying a great pile of folios up the stairs. She looked so little 


fitted for the task that he involuntarily stopped and said: “Can I assist you?” 
The little maid smiled and shook her head without speaking. “ What a charm- 
ing little creature,” thought Mr. Richardson. He came to say that he and his 
friend Jack Prettyman were going to ride down together and would join the 
ladies at the Pavilion. 

“We are to pick Mr. Ashford up at his club, and also Mrs. Bricabrac,’ 
Mrs. Ashford said. “I shall count upon you then.” And the ladies waved him 


’ 


gracious au revoirs from the balcony. 
“O, don’t you like white waistcoats, Julia?” said Lisette, as she watched 


him down the street. 
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Two laughing eyes, two rosy cheeks, 
Two lips as ruddy as the cherry, 
A voice—'tis music when she speaks, 
A gait as light as any fairy! 
Fair golden tresses frame her face— 


This is the picture of my Grace. 








































































of spirits to dress 
herself and go 
out. Her face 
was still smudgy, 
and she had cried 
























a little over Lisette’s 
pink tarlatan. Her 
heart sank down, down, down 
She did so long for alittle fun ‘& 
and delight, and laughter and ’ : 
happiness. She knew her: xX = iS Hi => 
father would say: ‘ Where m 

is Ella?” and her mother 
would answer: “O,I really cannot account for Ella’s fancies. She was sulky 

this morning again. I cannot manage her strange tempers.” 

The fire had burned out and no one had thought of relighting it. Fora 
few minutes her tears overflowed and she cried and cried in two nvulets down : 
her black little face. 

She did not hear the bell ring, nor a carriage stop, nor Mrs. Wentworth’s 
footsteps. She came across the room and stood looking at her. “ Why, my 
dear little creature, what is the matter?” said the old lady at last. “Crying! 
Don’t you know it is very naughty to cry, no matter how bad things are? Are 


. . . . . 


they all gone ; are you all alone ?”’ 

Ella jumped up, quite startled, blushed, wiped her tears ina smudge. “I 
thought nobody would see me cry,” she said, “for they are all gone to the 
flower show.” 

“ And did they leave you behind quite by yourself?” the old lady asked. 

“They were so sorry they had no room for me,” said good-natured little 
Ella. She could not bear to hear people blamed. ‘They had promised Mrs. 
Bricabrac.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mrs. Wentworth, in her kind, imperious way. “ Why, 


have come in from the country on purpose to go there too. I’ve brought up a 


great hamper of things. Put on your bonnet, wash your face and come along 
directly. I’ve plenty of room.” 

“ How very, very kind of you to think of me,” said Ella. “I am afraid they 
wouldn’t—I’m afraid I’ve no bonnet. O, thank you, I—but——” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Wentworth. ‘“ Here,” ringing the bell vio- 
lently, to the footman, “what have you done with the hamper | brought up? 
Let me see it unpacked here immediately. Can’t trust those people, my dear ; 
always see to everything myself.” 

All sorts of delicious things came out of the hamper in delightful confusion ; 
it was so full of treasures, hot-house flowers, cowslips from the fields, and 
azaleas. Ella’s natty little fingers arranged them all about the room in plates 
and in vases so perfectly and so quickly that Mrs. Wentworth cried out in 
admiration : 

“Why, you would be a first-rate girl if you didn’t cry. Here, John, order 
the carriage and horses round directly. Now then,” to Ella, briskly, “go and 
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put your things on and come along with me. I’ll make matters straight. I 
have the horses kept. 
if he is kept waiting— 
ing when he is put out.” 


always do. There, go directly. I can’t 
James, my coachman, is terrible 
frightens me to death by his driv- 












































Ella did not hesitate ¥ a moment longer; she rushed up- 
stairs ; her little feet flew “~,Siam as they used to do formerly. She 
came down in a minute, - panting, rapturous, with shining hair 
and a bright face, in her very best Sunday dress, cloak and hat. Shabby 
enough they were, but she was too happy, too excited to think about the 
deficiencies in her toilet. 

“Dear me, this will never do, I see,” said the old lady, looking at her dis- 
approvingly ; but she smiled so kindly as she spoke that Ella was not a bit 
frightened. 

“ Indeed, I have no other,” she said. 

“John,” cried the old lady, “where is my maid? Tell her to come and 
speak to me directly. Now then, sir !” 

All her servants knew her ways much too well not to fly at her commands. 
A maid appeared as if by magic. 

“Now, Mary, be quick ; get that pair of gray kid gloves, and, let me see 
my dear, you wouldn’t look well in a brocade. No, that gray satin skirt, Mary ; 
her own bodice will do and we can buy a bonnet as we go along. Now, quick; 
am I to be kept waiting all day?” 

Ella ina moment found herself transformed somehow into the most mag- 
nificent lady she had seen for many a day. It was like a dream; she could 
hardly believe it. She saw herself move majestically, sweeping in silken robes 
across the very same pier-glass where a few moments before she had looked at 
the wretched, little, melancholy creature, crying with a dirty face and watched 
the sad tears flowing. 


“ y , ” -r} y . 
Now then—now then,” cried Mrs. Wentworth, who was always saying 


“Now then” and urging people on, “where’s my carriage? Where’s the foot- 
man? Get in, getin. Drive to the Pavilion, if you please.” 

Mrs. Wentworth’s manners entirely changed when she spoke to James. 
And it is a fact that coachmen from their tall boxes rule with a very high hand, 
and most ladies tremble before them. James looked very alarming with his 
great red face. 

What a fairy-tale it was! There was little Ella sitting in this lovely chariot, 
galloping down Spadina avenue, and the old lady sitting bolt upright, elegant 
as you please. She really had been going to the flower show, but I think if she 
had not she would have set off instantly if she thought she would make any- 
body happy by so doing. They stopped at a shop on the way ; the wondering 
shopwoman came out. 

“A bonnet, if you please,” said Mrs. Wentworth. “ That will do very well. 
Here, child, put it on, and mind you don’t crease the strings.” And then away 
they went once more, and it seemed to Ella as if the whole gay cortege had been 
flying through the air. They suddenly stopped at last at the Pavilion. All 
sorts of grand people were driving up in their carriayes ; splendid ladies were 
passing in. Two gentlemen in white waistcoats were dismounting from their 
cab just as Ella and Mrs. Wentworth were arriving. They rushed up to the 
carriage door and helped them to the ground. 


“And pray, s.r, who are you?” said Mrs. Wentworth, as soon as she was 
safely deposited on her two little flat feet with the funny old-fashioned shoes. 

The young man colored up and bowed. “ You don’t remember me, Mrs. 
Wentworth,” he said. ‘Charles Richardson—I have had the honor of meeting 
you at my uncle’s house. This is my friend, Mr. Prettyman. ; 

“ This is Mr. Richardson, my dear Ella, and that is Mr. Prettyman. Now 
then—yes—give her your arm, and are you going to take me ?—very well,” to 
the other white waistcoat, and so they went in. 

Charles Richardson was a small man, very gentlemanly and well dressed. 
He had a pale face and an aquiline nose, and such a large fortune 
in prospect that I do not wonder at Miss Lisette’s admiration for 
him. As for Ella, she thought how kind he had been on the stairs 
that morning ; she thought what a bright, genial smile he had. How 
charming he looked, she said to herself; no, never, never had she 
dreamt of any one so nice. She was quite—more than satisfied ; 
no prince in romance would have seemed to her what this one was 
there actually walking beside her. As for Richardson himself, it was 
a case of love at first sight. He had seen many thousand young 
ladies in the last few years, but not one of them to compare with this 
sweet-faced, ingenuous, tender, bright little creature. He offered 
her his arm and led her along. 

She was so happy ; music playing, crowds of people ; kind, 
clever, delightful young man to escort her; the gay company, 
the glitter, the perfume ; the dear, dear, kind Mrs. Wentworth 
to look to for sympathy and for good-humored little nods of en- 
couragement. She had never been so happy. Her heart 
was so full. It was all so lovely, so inconceivably beautiful 
and delightful that she was wild with delight; her head 
turned for an instant and she clung to young 
Richardson’s protecting arm. 
= “Are you faint—are you ill?” he said, 
~ anxiously. 

“O no,” said Ella, “it’s only that everything 

is so beautiful ; it is almost more than I can bear. I—I 

am not often so happy. O, it is so charming! I do not 

think anything could be so delightful in all the world.” The 

_ young fellow felt as if he must propose to her then and there, 

off-hand, on the very spot ; and at the instant he looked 

up passionately—O, horror !—he caught sight of the Ashfords, mother, daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Bricabrac, all in a row, coming right down upon them. 

“ Prettyman, this way to the right,” cried little Richardson, desperately ; 
and Prettyman, who was a good-natured fellow said: ‘ This way please, Mrs. 
Wentworth, there’s some people we want to avoid over there.” 


“ T’m sure it was,” Lisette said. “I knew the color of his waistcoat. Who 
could he have been walking with, I wonder?” 

* Let us go into the other rooms, dears,” said Mrs. Ashford, and away they 
trudged. 


“ Are you going to the ball at Mrs. Goodall’s to-morrow ?” Mr. Richardson 
was saying to his unknown princess. ‘ How shall I ever meet you again ?” 

** Perhaps I may be able to go to the ball,” said the princess doubtfully. “I 
—I don’t know.” Mrs. Wentworth made believe not to be listening. ~ The 
voices in the hall passed on. Mrs. Wentworth, having finished her ice, pulled 
out her little watch and gave a scream of terror. ‘“ Heavens! my time is up,’ 
she said. “ James will frighten me out of my wits driving home. Come, child, 
come—come—come. Make haste—thank these gentlemen for their escort,” and 
she went skurrying along, a funny, little active figure, followgd by the breathless 
young people. They got to the door at last, where James was waiting, looking 
very ferocious. ‘“ O, good-bye,” said Ella. “Thank you so much,” as Richard- 
son helped her into the carriage. 

“ And you will not forget me?” he said, in a low voice. “I shall not need 
any name to remember you by.” 

“My name is Ella,” she answered, blushing and driving off. And then 
Ella flung her arms round Mrs. Wentworth and began to cry again, and said : 
“O, I have been so happy! so happy! How good—good of you to make me 
so happy! O, thank you, dear Mrs. Wentworth.” 

The others came back an hour after them, looking extremely cross, and 
were much surprised to find Mrs. Wentworth in the drawing-room. “I am not 





going back till Wednesday,” said the oid lady. ‘“ I’ve several things to do in 
town. . . . Well, have you had a pleasant day?” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Ashford, plaintively. “Mr. Ashford deserted us ; 
we didn’t find our young men till just as we were coming away. We are all 
very tired and want some supper. Some of your delicious fruit, Cousin Jane.” 

“ © dear, how tired I am,” said Julia. 

“ Poor Richardson was in very bad spirits,” said Lisette. 

“ What a place it is for losing one another,” said old Mrs. Wentworth. “I 
took Ella there this afternoon, and though I looked about I couldn’t see you 
anywhere.” : 

“Ella!” cried the other girls, astonished ; “was she there ?”’ 

But they were too much afraid of Mrs. Wentworth to object more openly. 

That evening after the others left the room, as Ella was pouring out the tea 
she summoned up courage to ask whether she might go to the ball at Mrs 
Goodall’s with the others next evening. “ Pray, pray, please take me,” she 
implored. Mrs. Ashford looked up amazed at her audacity and gave her a 
most emphatic no. 
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Good Mrs. Wentworth asked her maid next morning if any dress was being 
got ready for Miss Ella. Hearing that she was not going and that no prepara- 
tions were being made, she dispatched Mary on a secret mission and ordered 
her carriage at ten o’clock that evening. She went out herself soon after break- 
fast in acab. Ella was hard at work all day for her sisters ; her little fingers 
quilled, fluted, frilled, pleated and pinned. She looked so pretty, so kind, and 
so tired, so wistful as she came to help them to dress, that Lisette was quite 
touched and said: ‘“ Well, Ella, I shouldn’t wonder if, after 1 am snapped up, 
you were to get hold of a husband some day. I dare say some people might 
think you nice-looking.” 

“OQ, do you think so really, Lisette?” said Ella, quite pleased, and then? 
faltering, “‘ Do you think—shall you see Mr. Richardson?” 

“Of course I shall,” said Lisette. ‘He was talking great nonsense yester- 
day after we found him, saying that he had met with perfection at last—very 
devoted altogether, scarcely spoke to me at all, but that is the greatest proof of 
devotion, you know. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he was to propose to- 
night. I don’t know whether I shall have him. I’m always afraid of being 
thrown away,” said Lisette, looking over her shoulder at her dress. 

“What ! are you not dressing, child?”’ said Mrs. Wentworth, coming into 
the room. “Are they again obliged to call for Mrs. Bricabrac? I have looked 
up a pair of shoebuckles for you in case you went ; but keep them all the same, 
they only want a little rubbing up.” 

““O, thank you ; how pretty they are ; how kind you are to me,” said Ella, 
sadly. “ I—I— am not going.” And she burst out crying. 

“ Rub up your shoebuckles, that will distract you,” said the old lady, kindly. 
“They are worth a great deal of money, though they are only paste ; and if you 
peep in my room you will find a little pair of slippers to wear them with. I hope 
they will fit. I could hardly get any small enough for you.” They were the 
loveliest little white satin slippers, with satin heels, all embroidered with glass 
beads ; but small as they were, they were a little loose, only Ella took care not 
to say so as she tried them on. 

We all know what is coming, though little Ella had no idea of it. The ball 
was at Mrs. Goodall’s, one of the grandest and gayest that ever was given in the 
city. The Ashfords had no sooner started than Mrs. Wentworth, who had been 
very mysterious all day, now came smiling very benevolently into the drawing- 
room. Little Ella was standing out on the balcony with her pale face and her 
hair all tumbling down her back. She had been too busy to put it up, and now 
she was only thinking of the ball and picturing the dear little disappointed face 
of Prince Richardson, when he should look about everywhere for her in vain, 
while she was standing hopelessly gazing after the receding carriage. 

“Well, my dear, have you rubbed up the shoebuckles? That is right,” said 
the old lady. ‘“‘ Now come quick into my room and see some of my conjuring.” 

Conjuring ! It was the most beautiful white net dress, pleated up to the 
waist and looped up with long grasses. The conjuring was her own dear old 
pearl necklace with the diamond clasp and a diamond star for her hair. The 
child opened her violet eyes, gasped, screamed and began dancing about the 
room like a mad thing, jumping, bounding, clapping her hands, all so softly 
and gayly and yet so lightly, in such an ecstasy of delight that Mrs. Wentworth 
felt she was more than rewarded. 


“Ah! there she is at last!” cried Mr. Richardson, who was turning care- 
fully round and round with the energetic Lisette. 

“What do you mean ?” said Lisette. 

Can you fancy her amazement when she looked round and saw Ella appear- 
ing in her snow and sunlight dress, looking so beautiful that everybody turned 
to wonder at her and to admire? As for Ella, she saw no one, nothing ; she 
was looking up and down and right and left for the kind, little, pale, plain face 
which she wanted. 

“* Excuse me one minute, Miss Lisette,” said Mr. Richardson, leaving poor 
Lisette planted in the middle of the room and rushing forward. 

“Are you engaged,” Ella heard a breathless voice saying in her ear, “ for 
the next three, six, twenty dances? I am so delighted you have come. | 
thought you were never coming.” 

Julia had no partner at all and was standing close by the entrance with her 
mother. They were both astounded at the apparition. Mrs. Ashford came 
forward to make sure that her eyes were not deceiving her. Could it be? Yes 
—no—yes, it was Ella. She flicked her fan indignantly and looked so fierce 
that the child began to tremble. 

“ Please forgive me, mamma,” said Ella, piteously. 

“ Forgive you, never!” said Mrs. Ashford, indignantly. 

All that evening young Richardson danced with Ella and with no one else ; 
they scarcely knew how the time went. It was a fairy world ; they were flying 
and swimming in melody—the fairy hours went by to music, in delightful com- 
panionship. , 

You must meet me in the ladies’ cloak-room punctually at half-past one,” 
her patroness had whispered to her. ‘I cannot keep James, with his bad cough, 
out after two o'clock. Mind you are punctual, for I have promised not to keep 
him waiting.” 

“Yes, yes, dear Mrs. Wentworth,” said Ella, and away she danced again 
to the music. And time went on and Julia had no partners, and Mr. Ashford 
came up to his wife, saying: “I’m so glad you arranged for Ella too. How 
nice she is looking! What is the matter with Julia—why don’t she dance ?” 
Tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, went the instruments. And meanwhile Mr. Richard- 
son was whispering to Ella, as they slowly waltzed around the ball-room and 
out into the conservatory: “Ella, my darling, I have something to tell you, 
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something that concerns us both so much, I——” The clock struck three- 
quarters. 

“Ella, I am going,” said Mrs. Wentworth, tapping her on the shoulder. 
“Come along, my dear——” 

“One word,” cried Richardson, eagerly. 

“You can stay with your mother, if you like,” the old lady went on, pre- 
occupied—she was thinking of her coachman’s ire—“ but I advise you to come 
with me.” 

“Oh, pray, pray, stay !” said young Richardson. “ Where is your mother ? 
Let me go and ask her !” 

“ You had jbetter go yourself, Ella,” said Mrs. Wentworth. “ Will you give 
me your arm to the door Mr. Richardson ?” 

Ella went up to Mrs. Ashford—she was bold with happiness to-night—and 
made her request. “Stay with me? certainly not, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion. You do me great honor,” said the lady, laughing sarcastically. “ Mrs. 
Wentworth brought you, Mrs. Wentworth must take you back,” said the step- 
mother. “ Follow your chaperone if you please, I have no room for you in my 
carriage. Go directly, Miss!” said Mrs. Ashford, so savagely that the poor 
child was quite frightened and set off running after the other two. 

She would have caught them, but at that instant Lisette, who had at last 
secured a partner, came waltzing up in such a violent, angry way, that she 
bumped right up against the little flying maiden and nearly knocked her down. 
Ella gave a low cry of pain; they had trodden on her foot roughly—they had 
wounded her ; her little satin slipper had come off. Poor Ella stooped and 
tried to pull at the slipper, but other couples came surging up and she was 
alone and frightened and obliged to shuffle a little way out of the crowd before 
she could get it on. The poor little frightened thing thought she never should 
get through the crowd. She made the best of her way to the cloak-room ; it 
seemed to her as if she had been hours getting there. At last she reached it, 
only to see, to her dismay, as she went in at one door, the other two going out 
of another a long way off. She called, but they did not hear her. “ My cloak, 
my cloak, anything, please!” she cried in great agitation and anxiety, and a 
stupid, bewildered maid hastily threw a shabby old shawl over her shoulders- 
it belonged to some assistant in the place. 

Little Ella, more and more frightened, pulled it up as she hurried along the 
blocked passage thronged with people. They all stared at her in surprise as 
she flew along. She heard the footmen calling : “Mrs. Wentworth’s carriage 
stops the way !” and she hurried faster and faster down the passage and steps, 
and at last, just as she got to the doorway—O, horror! she saw the carriage 
gleaming off in the moonlight, while everything else looked black, dark and 
terrible. 

“Stop, stop, please stop!” cried little Ella, rushing out into the street 
through the amazed footmen. “Stop! stop!” she cried, flying past Richard- 
son himself, who could hardly believe his eyes. James only whipped his horses 
and Ella saw them disappearing into gloom in the distance in a sort of agony of 
despair. At that instant it seemed to her like a fairy chariot coming to her 
rescue when a cabman, who was slowly passing, stopped and cried: ‘“ Cab, 
mum ?” 

“Yes! Oh yes! To Bloor street,” cried Ella, jumping in and shutting 
the door in delight and relief. She drove off just as the bewildered Richardson, 
who had followed her, reached the spot. He came up in time only to see the 
cab drive off, and to pick up something which was lying shining on the pave- 
ment. It was one of the diamond buckles, which had fallen from her shoe as 
she jumped in. This little diamond buckle might, perhaps, have led to her 
identification if young Richardson had not taken the precaution of ascertaining 
from old Mrs. Wentworth Ella’s name and address. 

He sent a servant next morning with a little parcel and a note to inquire 
whether one of the ladies had lost what was enclosed and whether Mr. Ashford 
would see him at one o’clock on business. 

“ Dear me, what a pretty little buckle,” said Lisette, trying it on her large 
flat foot. “It looks very nice, don’t it, Julia? I think I guess—don’t you— 
what he is coming for. I shall say ‘ No.’” 

“It’s too small for you. It would do better for me,” said Julia, contemplat- 
ing her own long slipper embellished with the diamonds. “It is not ours. We 
must send it back, I suppose.” 

“ A shoebuckle !” said Ella, coming in from the kitchen, where she had 
been superintending preserves in her little brown frock. “ Let me see it. Oh, 
how glad Iam. It is mine. Look here!” and she pulled the fellow out of her 
pocket. “ Mrs. Wentworth gave them to me.” 

And so the prince arrived before luncheon and was closeted with Mr. 
Ashford, who gladly gave his consent to what he wanted. And when Mrs. 
Ashford began to explain things to him, as was her way, he did not listen to a 
single word she said. He was so absorbed wondering when Ella was coming 
into the room. He thought once he heard a little rustle on the stairs outside 
and he jumped up and rushed to the door. It was Ella, sure enough, in her 
shabby little gown. Then he knew where and when he had seen her before. 

“Ella, why did you run away from me last night?” he said. “You see I 
have followed you after all.” 

They were so good, so happy, so devoted to one another, that even Lisette 
and Julia relented. Dear little couple—good luck go with them, happiness, 
content and plenty. There was something quite touching in their youth, tender- 
ness and simplicity, and as they drove off in their carriage for the honeymoon: 
Mrs. Wentworth flung the very identical satin slipper after them which Ella 


should have lost at the ball. 
CELIA COLE. 
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Where gentle Mohawk purls atween its shores, 
Songs, that of exploits and of prowess tell ; 

Songs of the Iroquois invincible. 

Up the long trail of fire he boasting goes, 

Dancing a war-dance to defy his foes. 

His flesh is scorched, his muscles burn and shrink, 
But still he dances to death’s awful brink. 

The eagle plume that crests his haughty head 
Will ever droop until his heart be dead. 

Slower and slower yet his footstep swings, 

Wilder and wilder still his death-song rings, 
Fiercer and fiercer thro’ the forest sounds 

His voice, that leaps to Happier Hunting Grounds. 
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One savage yell 
Then, loyal to his race, 
but ever to disgrace. 
E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 


He bends to Death 


DOUBTLESS. 
Cholly—What sort of creditor is a “ preferred creditor?” 
Chappie—One that doesn't press a fellow, I fancy. 





; as ae ta INCORRIGIBLE. 
But sndettinn eases at coseae ec ixieraheasecn Mr. Banks (insinuatingly)—Do you remember that rich Mr. 
In cheering hearts that else were sad, Saetian 9 

Frown: 
d aking one heart always glad s 
(nd making one ys Mrs. Banks—Yes. 


/ “5 ermore. ; . . , 
And blest forevermore Mr. Banks—Well, he has been driven into bankruptcy by 


So sweet she is, so sweet and fair, 
Such glow and glory grace her hair, 
I often used to wish she were 
A little more divine. 
the extravagance of his wife. 
Mrs. Banks (complacently) 
must have had. 


I wished—but wishing is a trade 
For boys and simple maidens made ; 
And, if I tried it, I’m afraid 

I could not set her free 


I sadly wished in her to see 
A little less of giggling glee, 
A little less of coquetry, 
And pertness and design. 


What a good time Mrs. Brown 


USUAL. 


I wished that she had learnt at school, From all the tricks and trumperies Jack—Did you ever break a horse ? 
Not how to win men and to rule That keep her nature in disguise, Tom—No, but I have often had a horse break me. 


And will not let her cast her eyes 


By making wise ones play the fool, 
On quiet folks like me. 


A THOROUGH EXPLANATION. 
Stern Parent—What are you about, sir? 
Cholly (taken by surprise)—About through proposing, sir 


And foolish ones adore ; 


AS RADMEN DIB. 


CRACKIN’ WALNUTS. 


Captive! Is there a hell to him like this ? 
A taunt more galling than the Huron’s hiss ? 
He—proud and scornful, he—who laughed at law 
He--scion of the deadly Iroquois, 

He—the bloodthirsty, he—the Mohawk chief, 
He-—who despises pain and sneers at grief, 

Here in the hatred Huron’s vicious clutch, 


That even captive, he disdains to touch. 


Captive! But zever conquered, Mohawk brave 
Stoops not to be to avzy man a slave ; 

Least, to the puny tribe his soul abhors, 

The tribe whose wigwams sprinkle Simcoe’s shores. 
With scowling brow he stoically stands by, 
Watching, with haughty and defiant eye, 

His captors, as they council o’er his fate, 

Or strive his boldness to intimidate. 

Then fling they unto him the choice : 


“Wilt thou 
Walk o’er the bed of fire that waits thee now 
Walk with uncovered feet upon the coals 
Until thou reach the ghostly Land of Souls, 
And with thy Mohawk death-song please our ear ? 
Or wilt thou with the women rest tree here 2?” 
His eyes flash like the eagle’s, and his hands 


Clench at the insult. Like a god he stands. 





* Prepare the fire!” he scornfully demands. 


Yes, I’ve put in many a Christmas 
Allus had a heap of fun, 

But I never spent a jollier 
As I know of, than that one. 

We wuz married shortly after ; 
Since then Christmas has a trick 

Of mindin’ me of how we sat there 


He knoweth not that soon this jeering band 
Will bite the dust—-will lick the Mohawk’s hand ; 
Will kneel and cower at the Mohawk’s feet ; 


We wuz sittin’ by the chimley 
Crackin’ walnuts on a brick ; 
Turned ’em up on end an’ tapped ’em, 
Will shrink when Mohawk war-drums wildly beat. Tell yeh what, ‘twas quite a trick ! 
She felt sure that she could do it ; 
Brought the hammer down kerwhack, 
Smashed the walnut all to flinders, 
Hit her thumb a fearful crack. 


Hfis death will be avenged with hideous hate 

By Iroquois swift to annihilate 

His vile, detested captors that now flaunt 

[heir war-clubs in his face with sneer and taunt, Crackin’ walnuts on a brick. 


Nor thinking, soon that reeking, red and raw, 
Up she started, a’most cryin’, 


Their scalps will deck the belts of Iroquois. 
Mad as thunder cuz I laughed. 
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The path of coals outstretches, white with heat, 
\ forest fir’s length—ready for his feet. 
Unflinching as a rock he steps along 
Che burning mass—and sings his fierce war-song 
Sings as he sang when once he used to roam 
Throughout the forests of his southern home, 


Where, down the Genesee, the water roars 


Tried to tell her I wuz sorry, 
But she thought I only chaffed. 


Caught her tremblin’ hand and kissed it 


Where the bruise wuz gettin’ blue ; 
Back to cherry lips she put it 
Wal, I up and kissed ’em too. 
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FEEDING THE CALVES. 
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SHOVING OFF THE BOAT. 
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DR. GRIMSBY’S SCHOOL PIGNIG. 


R. GRIMSBY’S school was going to have a picnic. It had 
been “ 
knew exactly how—it had always fallen through. Perhaps 
the doctor recognized that patience has its limits, at all 
events the picnic was to come off this year, the expenses to 
ye be defrayed by a sum the boys had saved out of their monthly 
~~ allowances. It was to be like all first things, a remarkable pic- 
nic. I think you will agree with me that it was. 

At ten o’clock on Thursday morning the school assembled in the road for 
the start. There stood the provision-wagon. For driver the doctor chose 
Tommy Smead, a quiet boy who was not likely to attempt any prank. Then 
the procession began. First the wagon, then the boys two and two, and lastly the 
doctor bringing up the rear. Scarcely ten steps had been taken when a series 
of whoops worthy of a band of Indians, rent the air. Dobbin, evidently unac- 
customed to such demonstrations, stopped short, hesitated, and then was off like 
a shot. Away went poor Tommy, tugging for dear life at the reins, but Dobbin 
was stronger than he. For one moment the doctor hesitated in dismay, then he 
started in pursuit, shouting to Tommy to “Stop him !” as if Tommy was being 
run away with for the fun of it. At once the whole school was at his heels. 
The source of the war-whoops was quickly explained ; from every bush by the 
roadside sprang a boy whooping loudly to prove his claim to the authorship of 
the noise that had commenced the fun. Amid such a babel of yells who could 
distinguish particular voices? Dr. Grimsby’s boys recognized their chance. 
From twenty more throats went up twenty additional yells to the second, and 
now poor Dobbin came to the conclusion that the whole world had gone mad and 
was at his heels, and laying back his ears, he set himself to the task of getting 
away from them in a manner that would have brought him in first in any Derby 
he had entered. The doctor had long since given up the chase—not so the 
boys. A new feature was being added to the scene. To right and left, from 
back and front of the cart flew the boys’ sixpences and shillings in the form of 
pies and cakes and chickens, until one would have thought a confectioner’s shop 
had been turned loose upon the street. With shouts of delight the village 
urchins sprang upon the falling dainties. A pie here, a chicken there, a cake 
beyond ; was there ever such a free distribution of food! The grave feature in 
the case was Tommy, but Tommy clung like a leech to the seat, his arms around 
it, and although his position was not quite as safe as it might have been, and 
the mode of transit was faster than he would have chosen, sti!l the breath was 
not knocked quite out of his body and so things might have been worse. Mr, 
Emery’s gate was passed like a flash. Mr. Emery himself was watching for 
them, for it was in his grounds the picnic was to be held. The Maples was a 
fine old place with sunny lawns and shady woods, and Mr. Emery was a fat jolly 
old gentleman, especially devoted to boys. He laughed now until his sides 
ached as he took in the situation at a glance, all but the fact of Tommy’s posi- 
tion which he was too far from the road to see. He was at the gate and through 
it in a minute, and joining in the chase. Some five minutes later the runaway 
was stopped by a passing laborer, and about ten minutes afterwards Dr. 
Grimsby came up, white but indignant. The peril over, the doctor was inclined 
to vent his fright and. loss of dignity on anyone to whom blame could possibly 
be attached. “It was the last picnic they should have!” he exclaimed ; but 
the boys, thinking of their scattered dainties, wondered grimly where the picnic 
had come in. 

Mr. Emery evidently agreed with them. 

“Well, doctor, we'll have this one anyway,” he said. “I know the things 
are gone, but I'll stand treat. Come, boys, let us drive back ; there’s plenty of 
room in the wagon now, and I guess Dobbin’s had enough of running away for 


going to have” one for three years, but—the boys never 


to-day. Come, doctor.” 

But the doctor refused. 

“They might do what they liked with themselves for the day ; he”—with 
disgust—“ had had picnic enough.” 

There came a twinkle into Mr. Emery’s eye that meant mischief. 

“Very well, Grimsby,” he said. ‘“ We'll take you as far as The Maples and 
drop you. You must be tired enough after the chase this animal has led you.” 

The doctor was tired. Had he not been he would not have consented to a 
drive ina cart. As it was, although his dignity rebelled, his weary limbs gained 
the day and he mounted to a place on the driver's seat beside his friend. 
Behind them the boys packed themselves into the body of the vehicle, like 
sardines in a box. 

With the twinkle still in his eye, Mr. Emery gathered the reins in his hand 
and they set forth. Slowly enough, at first, until their driver suddenly brought 
the whip down smartly on Dobbin’s flanks. The result startled even himself. 
To give the dignified doctor a rattling run through the public streets in an open 
cart, was one thing; to risk the lives of the boys in a runaway, was another. 
He drew the reins in sharply, with all his strength, but too late. Dobbin’s tem- 
per was up. He laid back his ears after the manner of his species, and away 
he went once more. Away they all went, Dobbin, the cart, the boys, Mr. Emery 
and the doctor, down the road towards The Maples, but not to stop. In a 
twinkling the house lay far behind them, the school appeared and vanished in 
their rear, and now the village proper lay before them. 

Perspiration, not caused by the heat, broke out upon the doctors forehead. 
To be seen by the villagers in this ridiculous plight! Impossible! He rose 
impetuously in his seat. Mr. Emery, mistaking the movement for an intention 
to throw himself from the cart, laid a hasty hand upon him, The shock, at the 
rapid rate at which they were travelling, upset the doctor’s ‘balance. He fell 
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back in his seat, clutching at the side and at Mr. Emery to save himseit, and 
feeling himself still going, with a dexterous twist, managed to turn his face 
towards the seat and fell across it. Then a wonder happened. The doctor's 
hat fell off and bounded into the road ; but with wonder that was almost affright, 
the boys beheld the doctor’s hair following it. For a second, amazement held 
them dumb. They had heard of people’s hair being raised on their heads, but 
they had never heard of it being raised from their heads ; yet this was what was 
taking place before their eyes. Then the real state of affairs burst upon them. 
Even the danger they were in could not make them proof against this discovery, 
A shout of irrepressible laughter rose from twenty lusty throats—a shout that 
completely paralyzed Dobbin, and made him—alas, for the doctor stop dead 
still upon the spot. Alas, for the doctor, for, not yet recovered from the impetus 
of his first shock, this second proved too much for his precarious position, 
balanced, as he was, like a see-saw (face downwards) on the back of the seat. 
The boys drew back their heads in all haste as the doctor, launched like a shot 
from a cannon, came shooting over the railing into their closely-packed laps. 
The shout which they had given utterance to was nothing compared with the 
babel of laughter that rose from the mob that now surrounded the cart. In that 
one moment’s pause Dobbin had proved the truth of the maxim that “to hesi- 
tate is to be lost.” A dozen hands were laid upon his bridle, and when, 
recovering himself, he would have gone on again, he found that “to will” was 
one thing, “to do,” another. 

The whole population now seemed to gather itself round the cart, and when 
the doctor, placed upon his feet by the laughter-stricken boys, descended dazedly 
from the vehicle, he found himself surrounded by almost every soul in the village 
whom he knew by sight, by name, or to speak to. Bald, bruised, bewildered 
where was his cherished dignity? Alas! it was very far back upon the road, 
farther than his hat and wig—too far, the doctor felt, bitterly, ever to be 
recovered. Moved to pity by his plight, a friend among the crowd offered him 
a hat as a substitute for his double loss of head-gear, and the doctor, almost 
roughly seizing it, rammed it on his head, and elbowing his way out of the crowd, 
set off homewards at a pace that proved the intensity of his desire to reach that 
sanctuary and there hide his mortification and misery. 

In five minutes from the stoppage, Mr. Emery and the boys stood among 
the crowd, laughing heartily at their own mishaps. 

“Well, boys,” exclaimed the old gentleman, “we don’t seem to be a big 
success to-day, do we? I suppose I’m rather like the Britishers who don’t 
know when they’re beaten ; but by George! I’ll have that picnic yet. Come 
along boys! I guess we can foot it back to The Maples. We'll leave Dobbin 
out of the arrangements this time. Laird !”—to one of the local confectioners, 
who stood by—‘if you’ve enough to make a meal for twenty hungry mortals, 
send it along to The Maples as soon as it can be got together. You can bring 
it in at the west gate, to The Flats ; we'll meet you there.” 

In half an hour from that time the undaunted picnicers stood on The Flats, 
a broad, level stretch of turf traversed by a river. Mr. Emery’s suggestion of 
a swim was responded to by so swift a disrobing that in one minute from the 
proposal, twenty gleaming forms broke the surface of the water and vanished 
below it as if drowned. When, however, in about fifteen minutes, Mr. Emery, 
in the water himself, called time, in order that they might be ready to receive 
the provisions, the twenty forms emerged from the river no less eagerly than 
they had entered. The hour for the mid-day meal had long passed, and appe- 
tites, always keen, were not dulled by exercise and waiting. The toilets for 
dinner were soon completed, but the dinner itself had not appeared. It was 
impossible to attempt any game on such empty stomachs. The boys gazed 
hungrily down the road by which the wagon was expected, and were so absorbed 
in their watch that when some drops of rain fell in their midst, they were 
astonished to find, on looking up, that the sky had become covered with black 
clouds. 

It was evident they were in for a shower at least. The only near refuge 
was The Maples. Mr. Emery recognized this and ordered an adjournment 
thither, but with a quaking heart. The house was his, certainly, but that did 
not make him master there. The feminine head of his establishment was Mrs. 
Gordon, a widowed sister, and what Mrs. Gordon liked and thought best was 
done at The Maples. Now Mrs. Gordon would as soon have admitted twenty 
bears to her domain as twenty boys, and Mr. Emery was puzzled how to present 
himself before her with this number of the tribe at his heels. He did the best 
thing possible under the circumstances. He led them around to a side door 
and into the music-room, a carpetless apartment unencumbered with bric-a-brac 
or other breakable things. Here he left them whilst he went to inform his 
household tyrant of the fact of their presence and win her permission to their 
remaining, and to their spreading a cloth upon the floor when the provisions 
came. 

Mrs. Gordon’s wrath is unimportant to our tale, but it did not appear un- 
important to Mr. Emery, as, impressed with a sense of his own wickedness, he 
returned, his spirits materially lowered, to the music-room. The rain by this 
time had increased to a down-pour. Meanwhile Laird’s messenger must have 
reached The Flats. Surely he would guess they had sought refuge in the house 
and come on. Nevertheless Mr. Emery despatched a man servant to meet and 
guide him thither. An hour passed. The boys’ appetites had become clamor- 
ous. As one remarked desperately to his neighbor, “he could eat his boots !” 
Mr. Emery’s state of mind was unenviable. He dared not ask Mrs. Gordon for 
anything to stay their hunger, and yet he felt the boys must be expecting him to 
do so. Eagerly he gazed out of the window that commanded the road from The 
Flats, but when the servant appeared it was to say that although he had gone 
to the west gate he had seen nothing of the cart. 
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What was to be done? No one could go four miles in such rain for so 
small a cause. Small! The boys felt as if to get something to eat was the 
question of the universe now. At last Mr. Emery desperately departed to beard 
the lioness, yclept Mrs: Gordon. He approached her timidly and put the case 
pathetically but Mrs. Gordon was immovable. The best thing to do was to 
send them home in the wagonette, which could be covered! This was finally 
what Mr. Emery was obliged to do. 

Wet, weary and weak from hunger the boys alighted at the school door 
and filed upstairs to bed. To seek anything from the doctor in his present state 
of mind was not to be thought of. They must bear their inward gnawings as 
they could until the morning. Bread and butter and boiled rice indeed! They 
seemed to the boys a feast for a king. Better, indeed, “a bird in the hand” 
than “two in the 
bush!” The desire 
for picnics had for- 
ever departed from 
Dr. Grimsby’s school. 

Laird’s man “was 
discovered late that 
night in a ditch, his 
leg broken. He had 
tried a short cut. 
The horse and the 
remains of the wagon 
were recovered some 
miles away. 

The picnic had 
justified the boys’ 
anticipations that it 
would be a remark- 
able one. They were 
content to retire upon 
their laurels and seek 
no further fame in the 
same direction. For 
years after, the pre- 
cedent for every pic- 
nic held in the neigh- 
borhood was the one 
that emanated from 
Dr. Grimsby’s school. 

ESPERANCE, 


CURT. 
Binnick—What 
is your business ? 
Cynic— None of 


yours. 


UNKIND. 

Maud—Whatare 
you doing? 

Chappie—Try- 
ing to think of some- 
thing preposterous to 
say to amuse the 
company. 

Maud What 
can be more prepos- 
terous than your try- 
ing to think ? 


THE DEARG/IRLS 
Maud Your 

arms are like the 

Venus of Milo 


Ethel-- But they 
are off. 

Maud -- Exactly. 
Away off. 


VERY PROBABLE. 


Cumso—There is a picture inscribed “ Liberty,” on each American five- 


dollar gold piece 


Banks —That is probably what inspired the poet’s beautiful words : 
**O, Liberty, with profitless endeavor 


Have I pur 


ued thee many a weary hour.” 


STILL ATTENDING LECTURES. 
Senior—What has become of Classicus ? 
Sophomore—He has given up his lectures. He got married during the 


vacation. 


Senior—Ah, then he has simply changed his course. 

























































HTS CHRISTMAS 


JKNNY’S RRD‘ APRON. 

in 4 I" is too bad—too bad,” moaned Jenny, grasping 
her knees tighter and laying her curly head 

upon them while the tears streamed down her face. 

“T can never have anything just as I want it. She half- 

way promised to bring me a white one, and then to fetch 

home that horrid red one. O! how can I bear it?” and 


Her little sister Maggie looked sadly at her, and 
putting her arms about her said over and over : 
: * Don’t cry, Jenny, don’t cry,” but Jenny refused 





to be comforted. 
The two little 


girls sat alone in their 
playhouse. It was a 
primitive affair, made 
of evergreen boughs 
which they had them- 
selves brought from 
the forest yonder. 
They had contrived 
some shelves from 
boxes upon which 
stood a few bits of 
crockery, a_ broken 
plate or two, a cup 
and a bowl. One or 
two rickety old stools 
served for chairs and 
in the corner was hud- 
dled a small family of 
rag dolls. 

Jenny and Mag- 
gie Dean were daugh- 
ters of a poor farmer. 
They lived miles from 
any village or town in 
alittle, weather-beaten 
frame house near a 
western railroad. It 
skirted the farm and 
was lost in the cut 
down in the dense, 
gloomy forest which 
stretched all about 
the farm and on both 
sides the track to 
Rocky Gulch, a fear- 
ful chasm, three miles 
away. ~ 

These little girls 
lived a quiet, unevent- 
ful life. Their only 
excitement consisted 
in watching the trains 
thunder by their door 
or when their parents 
went to the town of 
Millwood, ten miles 
away, to procure the 
necessities of life. 
They assisted their 
mother with the 
housework and often 
weeded the garden. 
Sometimes they were 
sent to pick berries in 
the field over the hill 
back of the house. 
They had a few well- 
thumbed books which 
Jenny loved to pore 


over, but no toys save the broken dishes and the rag dolls. Yet they were by no 
means unhappy or dissatisfied. They loved their home and they honored their 
dolls as much as if they had been made of wax or china, and they took great 
comfort in drinking water and eating caraway cookies from their broken dishes. 

The trips Mr. and Mrs. Dean made to Millwood were great occasions and 
were talked of and planned about for days. The children were seldom per- 
mitted to go but remained at home to look after the house, feed the calves and 
pigs, and get the supper for their parents. Even this they enjoyed. ‘It gave 
them a sense of great importance, and the cares and responsibilities of their 
position weighed heavily upon their young shoulders. Jenny would tie a towel 
over her curls, tuck up her short skirt as she had seen her mother do, and 
assume an air of great solicitude, extremely amusing. They would tidy up the 
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house, look after the animals and then, attended by Major, the big shepherd- 
dog, would romp and play until the lengthening afternoon shadows warned 
them it was time to put the kettle on. 

When supper was ready the sisters would take their stand by the gate and 
earnestly watch for the first appearance of the team down the road. And what 
a joyful shout would go up when Fan and Tom put their noses around the bend 
of the road! The children and Major would rush down to meet the returning 
ones, and the first question always was, “ Did you bring me anything, mother ?” 
for Mrs. Dean generally contrived to save a few pennies from her scanty supply 
of money to bring some little present to the girls, an orange, a handkerchief, a 
bit of gay ribbon—simple enough trifles—but these gifts caused the hearts of 
the little maids to sing for joy. 

It was on the day before one of these excursions that Mrs. Dean asked her 
daughters what they would like her to fetch them from town. Maggie at once 
asked for some lemon candy, of which sweet she was especially fond. Jenny’s big 
gray eyes grew larger as they dwelt eagerly on her mother’s face. ‘ O mother,” 
she faltered, “if you would only get me a ruffled white apron with bibs that 
come up on the shoulders—-! should so love to have one.” 

Mrs. Dean smiled but shook her head rather dubiously and said, “ Well, 
I’ll see.” This Jenny took as an equivalent for a promise and all day she pic- 
tured the dainty apron her 
mother would bring. In im- 
agination she smoothed its 
ruffles and tied its long 
strings. Poor little girl! she 
had never worn any but blue 
and white checked gingham. 
When she spied her parents 
returning that night she could 
scarcely restrain herself. Her 
heart beat rapidly and her 
nervous little hands clasped 
and unclasped in eagerness. 
She could not bring herself to 
ask if her mother had brought 
the apron and when Mrs. 
Dean said : 

“Jenny, the white aprons 
were too dear so I fetched you 
a nice red calico one,” the 
child’s heart was almost 
broken. She stared in a sort 
of daze at the gaudy calico 
her mother unfolded, then 
pressed her hands over her 
eyes, ran to the playhouse, 
cast herself upon the ground 
and wept. 

Her childish ‘grief was 
pitiable. Her heart had been 
set upon the white apron and 
she felt defrauded of her 
rights. But when her mother 
gently reminded her how poor 
they were and how she hoped 
she could one day grant her 
wish, Jenny bravely wiped 
away her tears and said she 
would wait patiently. But 
she never liked the fiery 
apron, though she wore it as 
a sort of penance. Mrs, 
Dean often saw her regard the obnoxious garment with so despairing a glance 
that the kind mother’s eyes filled with tears, for she knew what her little daugh- 
ter was suffering. 

The spring wore away into summer and startling rumors crept out to the 
little farm of a great, an awful railroad strike through that section of the country, 
Mr. Dean came home from town one night very much excited. “ Jest the worst 
goin’s on I ever see,’ he announced, as he unharnessed Fan and Tom and 
allowed them to crop the grass around the back door.“ Th’ town’s full of whisky 
and swearin’ men makin’ all sorts of threats agin th’ railroad. I heerd one man 
say he was ready to help burn th’ station, an’ Seth Jones was tellin’ me them 
strikers had gone so far as to hold pistols to th’ ingeneers’ heads an’ make ’em 
leave their trains. 1’m agoin’ back termorrer to see what more I can hear.” 

Next evening he returned with more important news. Several of the 
“ ringleaders,” as he called them, had been seized by detectives. There had 
been a great fight over the capture and the children’s eyes dilated with fear as 
Mr. Dean dwelt on the harrowing details. They heard the affair talked over 
for days and became quite familiar with all its points and were interested in the 
trial, and seconded their father’s satisfaction when it was known that the princi 
pals had been sentenced to prison. 

The autumn passed and Christmas drew near, The little girls planned their 
modest gifts to each other and their parents with all due solemnity and mystery. 
The day before Christmas Mr. and Mrs. Dean set out on one of their pilgrim- 
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ages to Millwood, and Jenny was given to understand that possibly the ruffled 
white apron might be forthcoming on their return. 

After the children had tidied the house, washed the dishes and fed all the 
animals, Jenny suggested that they should go down to the pine woods fringing 
the track and break off some boughs to put up here and there in the house and 
make the poor little home look like Christmas. This plan Maggie at once 
endorsed and the girls tied on their wraps and calling Major, set out for the 
gloomy pine woods. 

For an hour or so they worked merrily breaking boughs and hunting some 
hardy vines and tiny red berries, and then, laden with their treasures, hurried 
towards home. As they came to the outskirts of the wood, they suddenly 
heard voices in the cut below the hill, through which the railroad lay, and a 
peculiar ringing sound as if some metallic instrument were hitting the rails. 

With a cautioning motion Jenny stopped. Her hood had fallen back on 
her shoulders, and distinctly on the clear frosty air came these words to her ears : 

“We've got just an hour before she’s due. We can tear up the track and 
throw rocks enough down in that time to send ’em all to kingdom come.” 


“ How about the farmer an’ his folks ?” came another voice. 


“ They’re all away, you fool. Get to work now an’ don’t let no grass grow 


under your feet.” 


Dropping her vines and 
evergreens, Jenny crawled 
carefully on her hands and 
‘knees to the edge of the high 
bank overhanging the track, 
and peered over. Three stal- 
wart, evil-faced men were pry- 
ing at the rails with crowbars. 

“Curse the railroads,” 
said one man, “ we'll teach 
‘em to send men to the peni- 
tentiary.” 

Silently, swiftly, Jenny 
crept back into the woods 
Maggie was crouched on the 
ground in an agony of terror 
while Major stood beside hei 
growling ominously. 

“Be quiet, sir—hush 
Maggie,” said Jenny, and her 
little childish face grew sud- 
denly old and very pale. 
“You heard what those wicked 
men said, Maggie ?” 

“ Yes,” sobbed the fright- 
ened child. 

“Listen,” whispered 
Jenny. “You and Major go 
to the house. Lock every 
door and go upstairs to the 
back chamber. Don’t even 
look out the window. Stay 
there till I come. Go, Major, 
with Maggie, there’s a good 
dog.” 

“Jenny, Jenny,” clutch- 
ing her sisters frock as she 
turns back through the woods, 
‘“where are you going—after 
father and mother ?” 

“No, darling, no,” with 
quiet desperation. “I’m 
going to Rocky Gulch to stop the train.” 

Back through the woods she flies, coming out at the frozen brook behind 
the barns. Through the berry patch, across the stubble of the field where a little 
snow lies here and there in patches on the dark brown earth she runs, and at 
last comes down out on the track. Her feet are wet, for in crossing the brook the 
ice broke under her weight, her face and hands are scratched by her swift pas- 
sage through the underbrush, but she pays no heed. Only one startled glance 
behind her to see there is no one following. She is safe! The curve hides her 
completely from the murderers at work up there in the woods. The shining 
track stretches before her like a huge serpent glistening in the sunlight. Away, 
away Jenny, you have work before you! In the hollow of your little brown 
hand you hold precious human lives. 

Jenny can run like a young deer. Often has she tried a race with her 
father down the lane into the pastures and worsted him. Now she speeds on, 
leaping from tie to tie, occasionally giving a startled glance over her shoulder 
to see if she is pursued. The first half mile is quickly run, then Jenny begins to 
tire a bit. Still she knows she must ‘press on. The train must be stopped 
before it crosses Rocky Gulch, for after that it will put on extra steam to make 
up for slackening speed while crossing the long trestle,and may whiz by her ere 
she can attract attention. 

Now she stumbles and falls, but up again and on. Her head is aching, her 
heart thumping, there are strange red lights dancing before her eyes and a buzz- 
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ing sound fills her ears. On, on, stumbling, panting, gasping, sobbing she goes. 
The poor child’s strength is fast failing her, her limbs are giving way. ‘“ O God, 
she prays, “help me to save the train.” 

Suddenly there strikes upon her ear a long, low, dull rumble. 
that sound well. Often has she stood in the door of her little home and listened 
to it break on the distance. It is the Pacific Express coming—coming. 

The child sets her teeth desperately, makes one wild plunge around the 
curve and, oh joy! she sees just ahead the long trestle leading over Rocky 
Gulch and far, far down the track she catches the gleam of the shining iron 


She knows 


monster approaching. 

“I can save them,” she cries, “if I can only catch their attention. They 
how can I make them see me. O if 
ah!” she screamed with joy as 


but how 
something red 


will slow up to cross the ravine 
I only had something to wave 
her eyes fell on her turkey-red calico apron! Her trembling hands tear it from 
her neck and springing upon a rock at the side of the track, Jenny waves it with 
all the force her little exhausted frame can summon. 

Louder, louder comes the roar of the train ; faster, faster Jenny waves. The 
great engine sweeps upon the trestle, the engineer leans from his cab, he gives 
one quick glance ahead, then his powerful hand closes on the throttle. Up comes 
the monster, breathing heavily as it rushes by Jenny. 

” she screams in agony. The engineer plainly sees the fright- 
A shudder seems to run through the long 
Engineer, con- 


** Stop, stop ! 
ened, childish face as he goes by. 
train. Slower, slower it moves and at last comes to a stand. 
ductors, brakemen, passengers, leap from the train to see what has stopped the 
Pacific “ flyer.” 

A little tattered, mud-stained girl, whose torn hands clutch a red apron, and 
whose blue eyes stare with horror, gasps out a startling story and then falls in 
an unconscious little heap. 

“Great Heavens! that child,” says a big, strong man 
clicks in his throat like a clock that is about to strike, and he finishes his sen- 


then something 


tence by violently blowing his nose. 


When Mrs. Dean came into the kitchen that evening with a ruffled white 
apron carefully done up in tissue paper which was to go in Jenny’s stocking, 
she saw her little daughter staring in a dazed fashion at the red calico apron, 
torn and soiled and filled to overflowing with silver and greenbacks, while Major 
and Maggie looked on with undisguised approval. 

More astonished grew the family when, a few days later, came a letter from 
the officials of the road, saying that for the great service Miss Jenny Dean had 
done the railway, they wished to assume the responsibility of her education. 

Jenny is a woman now, educated and self-supporting. She has a beautiful 
home filled with rare pictures and bric-a-brac. Draped over her mantel is a 
torn, faded bit of turkey-red calico which she often takes down and tenderly 
caresses, while the tears rush to her eyes as she rernembers the far-away Christ- 


mas which her red calico apron brough:. E»ITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 





Toward the end of September, 18 —, it was announced among the artistic 


circles of Paris that Nicolo Paganini had fallen seriously ill at the conclusion of 


a grand concert given by the illustrious violinist. He was attacked by a low 


intermitting fever, which refused to yield to the remedies employed, and even 
ons for his life. 


ive rise to appre he ns 


Paganini, whose leanness was already almost spectral, now seemed to have 


his frail existence suspended by a thread, which the slightest shock might sever. 
The physicians unanimously ordered solitude, absolute repose and a strict regi- 
men as toc t 

In order to carry out these prescriptions, Paganini removed to the Villa 
Lutetiana the Faubourg Poissonniére. This excellent establishment, which 
no longer ¢ ts, was intended eaclusively for the reception and cure of wealthy 
invalids \ spacious, comfortable house stood in a large, park-like garden, 
where each patient could ramble at will and enjoy either solitude or society at 


his choice \ yreat charm of this house was that eve ry one lived just as he 
or she pleased ; in the evening, either retiring to the solitude of his apartment 
or joining in the games, music and conversation held in the drawing-room. 
Paganini naturally belonged to those who preferred passing the evenings in 
quietness and retirement. There was plenty of gossip about him in the drawing 


room ; three or four censorious old maids fell on him tooth and nail. 


began one, “ He salutes no 


‘ Ladies,” have you seen this great musician ? 


one, and never speaks a word. He takes his bow] of soup in an arbor in the 
garden, and then hastens away if any one approaches. What an oddity he 
must be !”’ : 

“That's part of his malady,” said another ; ‘people say that there is some 
terrible mystery about his life ; some love story, | imagine.’ 


“Not at all,” added a third. “ Paganini is a miser; there’s no mystery 
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Do you remember that concert which was organized in favor of the 
The great 


about that. 
families who had suffered from the inundation at St. Etienne? 
violinist refused to take part in it because he would have had to play gratuitously. 
Depend upon it, he fears that, were he to mix in our society, he might be asked 
for similar favors.” 

Paganini guessed pretty well how he was regarded by his fellow-boarders, 
but, like Gallo of old, he cared for none of these things. His health became 
gradually better, yet in the whole house he never exchanged a word with any 
one except Nicette. This was the housemaid who attended on him; a cheerful, 
innocent country girl, whose gay prattle, when she served his meals, often availed 
to dispel the cloud which habitually darkened the brows of Paganini. * 

One morning Nicette presented herself with a sad, drooping countenance, 
and served breakfast without uttering a word. The musician, who was amusing 
himself with carving a piece of ivory for the handle of a dagger, noticed the 
change in the young girl and questioned her upon it. 

““What’s the matter, my child? You look sad; your eyes are red ; some 
misfortune has befallen you, Nicette ?” 

““Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Would it be indiscreet to ask you what it is?” 

“No, sir, not precisely ; but——” 

Paganini fixed his great black eyes on the girl’s troubled countenance. 

‘““Come,” he said ; “I see how it is. After having made you a thousand 
promises 4e has quitted you and you no longer have any tidings of 47m.” 

“Ah, poor fellow! He has quitted me certainly, but it is not his fault.” 

“ How is that ?” 

‘** Because in the conscription he drew a bad number, and he has been sent 
away with a great long gun on his shoulder, and I shall never see him again,” 
sobbed poor Nicette, as she buried her face in her white apron. 

** But, Nicette, could you not purchase a substitute for him?” 

The girl, withdrawing her apron, smiled sadly through her tears. 

‘** Monsieur is jesting,” she said ; “how could I ever buy a substitute ?” 

“ Does it cost very dear?” 

“This year men are tremendously dear, on account of the report that there 
is going to be a war. Fifteen hundred francs is the lowest price.” 

The musician pressed Nicette’s little plump hand between his long, sallow 
fingers, as he said : 

“If that’s all, my girl, don’t cry ; we'll see what can be done.” 

Then, taking out his pocket-book, he wrote on a blank leaf : 

“Mem. 

A month passed on ; winter arrived, and Paganini’s physician said to him : 

“ My dear sir, you must not veyture out of doors again until after the month 
of March.” 

“To hear is to obey,” replied the musician. 


To see about giving a concert for the benefit of Nicette.” 


During the winter a comparative degree of health and strength returned to 
Having no longer the pleasant, shady arbors of the garden as a 
After dinner 


Paganini. 
refuge, he began gradually to linger a little in the drawing-room. 
he used to throw himself on a sofa of crimson velvet and pass half an hour in 
turning over a volume of engravings, or in sipping a glass of sugared water, 
flavored with orange flowers. The old ladies of the society gossiped on about 
him and his odd ways, but he affected not to hear and certainly did not heed 
them. . 

Christmas Eve approached. On the anniversary of the birth of our Lord,a 
custom exists in France very dear to its juvenile inhabitants. A wooden shoe 
is placed at the corner of the hearth and a beneficent fairy is supposed to come 
down the chimney, laden with various presents and dainties, with which he fills 
it. It is calculated that, one year with another, the Christmas wooden shoe 
enriches the trade of Paris with two million francs? 

On the morning of the 24th December, four of Paganini’s female critics were 
in consultation together. 

“It will be for this evening,” said one. 

“Yes, for this evening ; that’s settled,” replied another. 

After dinner Paganini was, according to his custom, seated on the drawing- 
room sofa, sipping his eaz sucree, when an unusual noise was heard in the cor- 
ridor. Presently Nicette entered and announced that a porter had arrived with 
a case, directed to Signor Paganini. 

“TI don’t expect any case,” said he; “but I suppose he had better bring it 
in.’ : 

Accordingly, a stout porter entered, bearing a good-sized deal box, on which, 
besides the address, were the words, “ Fragile, with care.” Paganini examined 
it with some curiosity, and, having paid the messenger, proceeded to open the 
lid. His long, thin, but extremely muscular fingers accomplished this task 
without difficulty, and the company, whose curiosity caused them somewhat to 
transgress the bounds of good manners, crowded around in order to see the 
contents of the box. 

The musician first drew out a large packet, enveloped in strong, brown 
paper, and secured with several seals. Having opened this, a second, and then 
a third envelope appeared ; and at length the curious eyes of twenty persons 
were regaled with a large wooden shoe, carved out of a piece of ash, and almost 
large enough to serve for a child’s cradle. Bursts of laughter hailed this dis- 
covery. 

“Ah!” said Paganini, “a wooden shoe. I can guess tolerably well who 
Some of these excellent ladies wish to compare me to a child who 
always expects presents and never gives any. Well, be it so! 
we cannot find some method of making this shoe worth its weight in gold.” 


has sent it. 


We will see if 
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So saying, and scarcely saluting the company, Paganini withdrew to his UNORTHODO™X. 
own apartment, carrying with him the case and its contents. 
During three days he did not reappear in the drawing-room. Nicette 





informed the company that he worked from morning till night with carpenter's ah ey : Y the hearth sat Liebchen fair, 

tools. In fact, the musician, whose hands were wondrously flexible and dex- \j 2 Da 4 Plaiting, neat, her flaxen hair, 

terous in other things besides violin playing, had fashioned a perfect and * wy BRS Strand on strand, and at her knee 
sonorous instrument out of the clumsy wooden shoe. Having enriched it with if nt 3 y" Jack and Jill, and Jennie (three 

one silver string, his work was complete. Next day a public notice appeared, f a \ Lx Sweet wee marvels, fair as day), 

that on New Years Eve Paganini would give a concert in the large hall of the ¥ Ars Watched her smile, and sigh, and say : 
Villa Lutetiana. The great master announced that he would play ten pieces, ae 6: R i 

4 five on a violin, five on a wooden shoe. The price of the tickets was fixed at Cty “4 , In the fatherland so far, 

; twenty francs each. Of these only one hundred were issued, and it is needless OG H 5 ) J It is very glad to-night, 

y to add that they were immediately purchased by the e/t¢e of the deau monde, { ; “) E Little hearts all awe-struck are, 

; who, during several months, had missed the pleasure of hearing Paganini. The =f WA} L nen Little eyes are wide and bright 
appointed evening arrived ; the hall, furnished with comfortable chairs, was G Lest they fail 60 see the sight 
prepared and lighted for the occasion ; elegant equipages were stationed along we Of the Christ-child and the Star! 

“a the Faubourg Poissonniére, and expectation was on tiptoe to know what the “ In this far Canadian land 
announcement respecting the wooden shoe could possibly mean. Comes not such a thing !” she said 
At length Paganini appeared, smiling, with every appearance of renewed Deftly winding strand on strand 
health, and on his favorite violin played some of those marvellous strains which Raced tee io el . Gian ‘~ < : 
never failed to transport his auditors to the seventh heaven of delight. Then “Tell us poate etal “ta 

; he seized the shoe, which, in its new guise of a violin, still preserved somewhat Plead the childr Se oi , ma Ee " a 

4 of pristine form, and, his whole being lighted up with enthusiasm, he commenced : : a ee 
one of those wondrous improvisations which captivated the souls of his hearers. Hairpinned are the silken strands, 
This one represented first, the departure of a conscript, the tears, the wailing of Liebchen sits with folded hands, 
his betrothed, then his stormy life in the camp and on the field of battle, and Speaks in tones of solemn joy,! 

: finally his return, accompanied by triumph and rejoicing. A merry peal of While the ruddy firelight fair 

4 wedding bells completed the musical drama. Long and loud were the thunders Lights the glory of her hair, 

§ of applause ; even the old ladies who disliked Paganini could not refrain from Flushes face of girl and boy. 

; i clapping, and bouquets, thrown by fair and jeweled hands, fell at the feet of the ee eee 

i musician. Ina corner of the hall, next the door, Nicette was weeping bitterly ; : . 7: re 

4 the symphony of the conscript had gone straight to her heart. At the end of ee ee a — pri 

: ‘ j a And two snow-white angels stand 

: the concert the receipts were counted ; they amounted to two thousand francs. Widasis ies tah Meh ta dat 

é “Here, Nicette,” said Paganini, “you have five hundred francs over the W: i n ae rae er a 

: s -quired to purchase a substitute ; they will pay your bridegroom’s travel- atching with a eee. 
~— eer ss P ; y Round the blessed Christ-child’s bed. 
ing expenses. 

Then, after a pause, he continued : “ But you will want something where- “ And if little ones are good, 
with to begin housekeeping. Take this shoe-violin or this violin-shoe, and sell Say their prayers for every day, 
it for your dowry.” Never strive in angry mood, 
* Nicette did so, and received from a rich amateur six thousand francs for Never chide in fashion rude, 
Z Paganini’s wooden shoe. It shall happen—so they say 
é It is now, we believe, in the possession of an English nobleman, who was That this blessing comes their way. 


formerly British Ambassador at Paris. 

. “* Down the silver starlit way, 
In the angels’ outstretched hands, 
Meekly wrapped in swaddling bands, 
They shall see the Blessed come 
From His glorious Heaven-home, 
Sweetly smiling—so they say.” 


Six blue eyes were opened wide, 

Three awed voices whispered soft, 

While the stars of Christmas-tide 

ei Twinkled mirthfully aloft > 
At the group before the fire— 

At the fair Teutonic liar. 


And though afterword be strong, 
Scouting all fair Liebchen’s lore, 





Infant faith declares it wrong, 





Infant hearts cling all the more 
To the German fancy far 
Pete Of the Christ-child and the Star. 





WHERE ? GRACE E, DENISON. 
; ; pee ° . ” 
® es t see . an “shine on both the just and the unjust. . , . 
j Cynic—I don’t see how the sun can “ shine jus jus a ah a! 
, ic f : “7 
reese ae 1 the just? could be happy even if I were an - 
>ynic here cz re just ¢ Dieere 
t Cynic —Where can it find the jus ake So yey» s2008 
Cynic—Of course not. You'd 
a “~aTn A : 
FOR COLD. feel out of place. 
Nagger— I tell you a race of people who have no flies on them. 
Stagger—? ? ? ? “A public office is a public 
Nagger—The Esquimaux. niet” 
) “Perhaps. But most men 
ROUGH. consider it an excuse for a public 
t e. ° ” 
Binnick—Is that college graduate much of a fellow? bust. 
~ynic—-No.He is too much of a college graduate to be much of anything : ee et 
me aD : == GETTING INTO A BOX. 
else. =e ; : 
Eee Mr. Cumso-—Well, | guess you 
CONNUBIAL SARCASM. must spend all your pin money on pins after all. 
e He—My head is splitting. Mrs. Cumso—Indeed ! ' 
She—Good. Then Ill have a chance to see if there is really anything in it. Mr. Cumso—Yes, I stepped on at least a dozen when coming upstairs last 
night. P 


Lot’s wife must have been in a great pickle when she was turned into a Mrs. Cumso—And yet you say you were in before one o'clock. How con- 


iderate r » take off your boots. 
pillar of salt. siderate of you to take off y 
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THR PRIAHR STORIBS. 

It is with much gratification we are able to announce that the prize offered 
for the best short story, suitable for this number, has been won by a Toronto 
lady, Miss Gertrude E. Bartlett, whose charming story, The Skylla of Quebec, 
appears on another page. Miss Bartlett’s is a new name in Canadian letters, 
her first story, a bright sketch of holiday life, having appeared in SATURDAY 
NIGHT last summer. Judging from her first work, Miss Bartlett seems destined 
to make her mark in literature. al 

The prize for the best story for children has been awarded to Mrs. Edith 
Sessions Tupper for her sketch, Jenny’s Red Apron. Mrs. Tupper's work has 
appeared in SATURDAY NIGHT before, and is known to the public through the 
medium of many American papers and magazines. Of the many delightful 
productions of her gifted pen, few, if any, are more readable than her clever 
little story in this number. __ Ag 

The prize poem selected is from the pen of Mr. H. W. Charlesworth, another 
young writer, whose first productions saw the light in the pages of SATURDAY 
NiGHT. Mr. Charlesworth’s bright descriptive poem, Wych-Hazel, will appeal 
to many. Readers will understand that the greater portion of the matter con- 
tained in this number was not submitted in competition. 


(OUR KRNGRAVINGS. 


A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 
The picture, ‘ 


\ Song Without Words,” is one of those clever little bits 
which hardly need description. The jolly little Dutch chiidren, with their bright 
faces and quaint clothes, are having great fun at the expense of the geese, with 
the exception of the one on the end, who has come to grief. The geese in the 
foreground are admirably handled, and the whole scene*is most life-like and 
Mr. Lins is a German artist of distinction, and this picture, 


true to nature 
, is one of his most happy conceptions. 


painted in 18 
THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


“ The Fortune-Teller” is a scene most familiar to us all. The young people 
have been playing tennis, and the girl suggests that they have their fortunes 
told. The old crone, of whom the country people stand in some awe, is exain- 
ining her palms with the greatest care, preparatory to disclosing the secrets of 
Henry Bacon, the artist of this picture, has attained quite a reputa- 


the future. ' 
He is represented in this year’s Salon, and his 


tion in pictures of-this class. 
work is highly prized. 


THE BABYLONIAN MARRIAGE MARKET. 


“The Babylonian Marriage Market,” by Edwin Long, represents a scene 
at which one can look again and again and each time find some new point of 





SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS 


interest on which to dwell. The customers at this strange auction are nobles 
and rich merchants from all over what was then the civilized world. _ Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Thessalonians, Egyptians, Jews, and even Ethiopians, have 


. brought their treasures to the mighty city of Babylon in order to purchase one 


of these beautiful slaves. The auctioneer on the right of the picture, his clerk 
beneath him, with scales and tablet, the slave-dealer himself examining the jewels, 
and the assistant in the middle of the picture, who is praising the beauty of the 
slaves and urging the buyers to bid above one another, almost remind us of a 
picture auction of to-day. In the front of the picture sit the slaves themselves, 
awaiting their turn to be sold. 

THE WHITE COW. 

“The White Cow,” by Julien Dupré, is a scene from the humble peasant 
life so dear to the heart of this painter. The young girl kneeling on the ground 
has already filled one pail with the sweet milk, while the cow stands patiently 
chewing her cud. In the background is the house overgrown with ivy, and,in 
the doorway stands the mother, her figure cut out by the light from behind her. 
The whole scene is bathed in warm sunshine, which contrasts sharply with the 
deeper shadow beyond. 








© Atonti fit, 
.THE AMBUSH. Psy 


ADAMS’ EXPRESS. 
This picture is a bright, artistic fancy for the children. 
precious little parcel being packed in a basket and sent by express, marked, 


The idea ot such a 


“Handle with care,” is too awful to think about. Think of the dear baby being 
tossed about on the platform like a trunk! Why, the cosiest corner of the most 
comfortable Pullman is not too good for it. 


LASTING AND BRAUTIFUI,, 


Attention is called to the type from which this hanJsome Christmas Num- 
ber of TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT is printed. Even those who are not printers 
must recognize the fact that typographically it could not be excelled. The pub- 
lishers have received letters from leading advertisers and printers in Great 
Britain and the United States saying that the Christmas Number of 1889 (printed 
from the same type) was the handsomest specimen of typography they had ever 
seen—no small compliment to the printers of this periodical, and very great 
praise for the type which was used then and has been in use since, and in this 
Number is as clear, bright and unbroken as it was a year ago. "The type is 
from the greatest foundry in the world, that of Messrs. Miller & Richard of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, who are represented in Canada by Mr. R. L. Patterson, 
Jordan street, Toronto. So great has been the success of this firm and the 
popularity of their representative, and so enduring is their “hard Scotch metal,” 
that nearly every paper in the Dominion is printed from their type. This has 
been going on for so many years that no greater testimonial can be offered to 
the excellence and artistic beauty of their type. 
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ELECTRIC. BELT AND APPLIANCE CO. 






Bus >< 
Weert se ets 


ce HEAD OFFICE, - CHICAGO. 





Incorporated June 17, 1887, with a 
Cash Capital of $50,000.00. 


Patented in Canada, December, 1877. 
Patented in U.S., June, 1877. 


71 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


G. C. PATTERSON, Mgr. for Canada. 


































Gold& Silver Watches, Diamonds, rm 
mers quality. J. E.atlowest prices. J.E. 
’ ELLIS @ CO., King &ELLIS & CO., King and 
Yonge Sts. Toronto: Yonge Sts., Toronto. 





Electricity as applied by the Owen 
Electric Belt and Appliances 
Is now recognized as the greatest boon offered to 
suffering humanity. If HAs, DOBS, AND WILL effect 
cures in seemingly hopeless cases where every 
other known means has failed, By its steady 
svothing current, that is easily felt, it will cure : 
Rheumatism Liver Complaint 
Sciatica Female Complaints 
Spinal Diseases Impotency 
General Debility Constipation 
Neuralgia Kidney Diseases 
Lumbago Varicocele 
Nervous Complaints Sexual Complaints 
Spermatorrhea Epilepsy or Fits 
Dyspepsia Urinary Diseases 
Lame Back. 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD 





PEARLY TEETH AND RUBY GUMS 


ARE THE RESULT J OF USING 





To show an Electric Belt where the current is under 





: the control of the patient as completely as this. 
of We can use the same belt on an infant that we 
: would on a giant by simply reducing the number 
% of cells. Ordinary Belts are not so. Other Belts 
% have been in the market for five or ten years longer, 
i 


but to-day there are more Owen Belts inanufac- 
tured than all other makes combined. 


BEWARE OF IMITATONS 


The portrait of Dr. A. Owen is embossed in gold 
upon every Be't and Appliance manufactured by 





us. 
Send 6c. for Illustrated Catalogue of Informa 
tion, Testimonials, etc. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT CO'Y 


71 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


THE LITHOGRAPHING N OR TH BE x. & CO. 


Of this ** Christmas Number of Saturday Night” TORONTO, ONT. 


is the work of 


THE TORONTO LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


Cor. Melinda and Jordan Sts. 






' ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25e. PER BOTTLE ee 


ANS 














TO PRINTERS e 
& 


This Christmas Number of ‘‘Saturday Night” was printed trom Miller 
& Richard's extra hard metal Scotch Type, the best in the world. Some of 
it has been in use for three years. Its clear-cut, symmetrical and handsome 
face, showing no wear and tear whatever, must commend it to the Printers 
of the Dominion. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
SINGLE AND DUPLEX 


|| Steam and Water-Power PUMPS | 


FOR ALL KINDS OF SERVICE. 
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INDEPENDENT AIR-PUMP GREAT Soreass 
CONDENSERS | 


MR ATTACHING TO | ! 
High Pressure Steam Engines, | | F VEL A N D POWER 


Marine and Stationary. GUARANTEED. 


NGRAVI SIG 
C0) Ce» 
28 FRONT St Wear. 
eile rotite. ©) Office and Works, Cor. Front and Parliament Sts. 
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Prices and Particulars on Application. 
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English Tweed Water-proof Coats and Mantles 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Just Opened Out, a FINE LINE of Beautiful 


SILK AND TWEED MANTLES 


IN ELEGANT PATTERNS. 


RUBBER BOOTS and SHOE 


ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOOK. 


FOR CITY 


SPECIAL 
WEAR. 


GRADES OF 


“ECONOMY” WEATHER STRIP 


Cheapest and Most Effective Strip Made. 


Hot Water Bottles , Plain and Flannel and Sateen Covered. 
India Rubber Goods of every description, 
Eureka, Paragon and Red 


Cross Brands of FIRE HOSE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES. 
TORONTO RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, 


T. McILROY, JR. & CO. 
Main Warehouse, 28 King St. W., Manning Building, 
Branch Store, 152 YONGE ST. 


P.O. Box 455. 


Telephones 455 and 1646. 


Wm. Barber & Bros. 


PAPER MAKERS 


GEORGETOWN, = 








ONT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Book, Kavelope, Colored Job and Cover 
PAPERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC and LABEL PAPERS 


Railway and Express Manillas 


SPHOIAITY—HIGH GRADE WKEKKLLILY NKWS 


JOHN R. BARBER, Proprietor. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


We offer you a ready made medicine for Coughs, 
Bronchitis and other diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs. Like other so-called Patent Medicines, tt 
is well advertised, and having merit tt has attained 
toa wide sale. Call it a “Nostrum” tf you will 
but believe us when we say that at first it was com- 
pounded after a prescription by a regular physician, 
with no idea that tt would ever go on the market as 
a proprietary medicine. But after compounding 
that prescription over a thousand times in one year, 
we named it Piso’s Cure for Consumption, and began 
advertising it in a small way. A medicine known 
all over the world ts the result. 

Why ts tt not just as good as though costing fifty 
cents to a dollar for a prescription and an equal 


sum to have tt put up at a drug store ? 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easi- 
est touse. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A 
cure is certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


CATARRH 


It is an Ointment, of which asmall particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price 50c. Sold by druggists or sent by 
mail. ddress: E.T. Hazextine, Warren, Pa, 
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Stationers, Bookbinders 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Account Books, 
Fancy Leather Goods. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Office and Pocket Diaries, etc. 
64-68 King St. B., Toronto. 


Established 1856. 








Our Specialties 

Account Books —Large stock kept constantly on hand or special 
patterns made to order for Merchants, Banks, Companies, etc. 

Stationery—Complete stock of Mercantile, General and Fancy 
Stationery, Novelties and Office Su; plies. 

Leather Goods—Wallets, Pocketbooks, Letter and Card Cases, 
Portfolios, Music Rolls, Diaries, etc. 

Binders’and Printers’ Supplies —Full lines of every requisite. 

Bookbinding—Library, Law, Art Works, Magazines, etc., un- 
surpassed for Style, Durability and Moderate Charges. 

Photograph and Scrap Albums—Superb Assortment, quite « 
New Styles and Designs. 

We aim to have the Most Complete Stationery House in 
the Dominion. New, Fresh, Salable Goods at Ciose Prices. 


are: 





Young Men and Women 


PREPARED, FOR BUSINESS PURSUITS AT THE 


THIRTY -SECOND YEAR 

The oldest and most reliable school 
ofits kind inthe Dominion. Able and 
experienced teachers. Tuition fee 


within the reach of all. 


For circulars and other informa- 


tion cali on, or address, 


CANADA PERMANENT 


LOAN @ SAVINGS COMPANY 


Incorporated A.D. 1855. 


Subscribed Capital, $5,000,000 Paid Up Capital, - $2,600,000 
Reserve Fund, - 1,400,000 Total Assets, - 11,000 000 


OFFICE—Company’s Buildings, Toronto Street, TORONTO. 


DIRKCTORS : 

President and Managing Director - J. HERBERT MASON 
Vice-President - . EDWARD HOOPER. 

S. NORDHEIMER, A. M. SMITH, JUDGE BOYD, HENRY CAWTHRA, 


RALPH K. BURGESS, WILLIAM G. GOODERHAM. 


ALFRED J MASON. 
RUFUS S. HUDSON. 
GEORGE H. SMITH 


Assistant Manage 
Superintendent 


Secreta ry 


SAVINGS BANK BRANCH—Sums of $4 and upwards received at current rates 
of interest, paid or compounded half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES—Money received on deposit for a fixed term of years, for which 
Debentures are issued, with half-yearly interest coupons attached 
Executors and Trustees are authorized by law to invest in the Deben- 
tures of this Company. The Capital and Assets of this Company being 
pledged for money thus received, Depositors are at all times assured 
of perfect safety. 

ADVANCES made on Real Estate at current rates and favorable conditions as 
to repayment. 


MORTGAGES AND MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES PURCHASED. 


British American Assuranee Company 
FIRE AND MARINE 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament 183}. 


$8 S00,000.00 
1.2214,146.35 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, 


Head Office, Corner of Front and Scott Streets, Toronto 


JOHN MORISON, 
Governor. 


JOHN. LAYS, 
Deputy Governor. 


STYLISH 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


’ THAT WILL 


WEAR WELL 
Are Wanted by Everyone 


We make just that Glass of goods. 
Different widths and half-sizes. 
All the principal Boot and Shoe 


Dealers handle our goods, in all 
parts of the Dominion of Canada. 


Wear our make and you will be 
satisfied. 


Please see that every pair is stamped 
¢ : 
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